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THE MISSION AND OPPORTUNITY OF AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANITY.* 


BY PROF. DAVID 8S. SCHAFF, D.D. 


There is only one Christianity. It issued from Bethlehem 
and Calvary. It is one.the whole world over. It acknowl- 
edges one Lord and Saviour, the Son of Man and Son of God. 
It yields allegiance to one supreme law. It is gladdened by 
one hope. True as this is, the expression “ American Chris- 
tianity ” is justified in the sense that the Church in the 
United States is confronted by new problems growing out of 
the peculiar institutions of the land and the novel gathering 
together of populations within our boundaries from many 
lands and speaking diverse tongues. 

The Church historian divides the history of the Christian 
centuries into ancient, medieval and modern Christianity. 
He does not mean by this that Christ has changed or that the 
law of the New Testament has undergone modification, but 
that there has been in some respects a three-fold apprehension 
of Christ and that men in different ages have thought differ- 

* An address delivered before the Missionary Alliance of the Reformed 


Churches of Pittsburg and vicinity in Grace Church, Pittsburg, on the 
evening of November 16, 1903. 
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ently about the best methods of advancing the kingdom of 
God and even about matters of faith and doctrine. In the 
ancient Church individual piety was emphasized and devo- 
tion to the person of Christ. Christian experience preceded 
the formal statement of the Christian doctrines by the Church. 
In medieval Christianity, the Church was regarded under the 
form of an imposing visible organism, controlling individual 
conduct and destiny by conciliar decrees and prelatic fulmi- 
nations and priestly judgments, upon high and low, king and 
beggar. Modern Christianity, as represented by the Refor- 
mation, magnifies the authority of Scripture and justification 
by faith alone. The individual finds God in his own way and 
is his own priest in securing forgiveness through the merits 
of Jesus Christ. In these most recent times in which we 
live there is a mighty movement going on towards the fellow- 
ship of all believers, an effort to lay stress upon Christian 
living, a firm purpose to carry the Gospel to all men, and a 
return to the Christ as a living and controlling personality. 

The water that descends from the clouds is all water. It 
fills the basins of the rivers and enables them to do various 
service. In the Nile it floods the fields and makes them bring 
forth harvests. In the Mississippi, it bears the commerce of 
many states. In the Penobscot it carries down the timber. 
In the Columbia it furnishes the home for countless millions 
of salmon. In the Merrimac it turns the wheels of mills. 
But, in all rivers alike, it offers drink and refreshment for the 
thirsty. So it is with Christianity. It has the power of 
salvation, though in different periods and in different lands 
it may be expressed in different forms. 

It would be indeed strange, if in this new land, the latest 
to be discovered and to become a great Christian nation, there 
should not be some peculiar type of Church life and destiny 
intended. The diverse constituent elements of our popula- 
tion, the separation of Church and state among us, the varie- 
ties of Church confession and practice which are here brought 
together on a footing of equality, our geographical location 
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and growing international importance, these seem to justify 
the assumption that God has some special religious purpose 
for his Church in America which involves us in extraordinary 
responsibility. Paul could say of the Church in the imperial 
city of Rome: “I thank my God for you all that your faith 
is proclaimed throughout the whole world.” What shall be 
said by some future historian standing upon the ledge of 
some distant era, what shall be said of the part which our 
land has played in the history of God’s kingdom in the earth 
and the title of the American Church to having kept the 
faith ? 

The religious beginnings of our history show a manifest 
preference of Providence for the free Scriptural forms of 
Protestantism. Among the many buildings of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition in Chicago, there was one which attracted 
every lover of his country for the historic interest which cen- 
tered in it. Its thick, dusky walls, its small casements, all 
betokening a remote and aged architecture, were in the strong- 
est contrast to the graceful and airy structures which held the 
products of field and mine and machinery of our modern time. 
Looking upon the walls and walking through the passage ways 
of the building, modelled after the Spanish convent, one re- 
ealled that in the Rabida four hundred years before, it was 
the conversation of Columbus with the Franciscan friar which 
virtually brought consummation to the great discoverer’s plan. 
What mighty movements hinge upon small incidents! And 
as one followed in imagination the passage of the three Span- 
ish ships to these western waters, one could not help but muse 
upon the strange check put upon the Spaniard’s conquest of 
this new world and his tenure of it. Within hearing of the 
pulsating throb of machinery and the step of thousands, dif- 
fering in garb and from all parts of the world, mingling in 
peaceful company on the intersecting pathways, that was the 
place to study American history and to reflect upon the pur- 
pose God has in view for his Church on this Western Conti- 
nent, so different in its type of piety from that which, genu- 
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ine as it may have been, was represented in the old Francis- 
ean convent of Spain where Columbus spent the night. 

In the southern part of the continent the Spanish mission- 
aries touched the soil first and said the first Christian service 
this side the Atlantic. The whole land seemed to be before 
them by right of first conquest and by papal decision. The 
king and queen of Spain had a religious purpose as they 
looked to the newly discovered land. They officially decreed 
that “the conversion of the Indians formed the principal 
foundation of the conquest, that which ought principally to 
be attended to.” From his first voyage Columbus took back 
with him six natives who were baptized in Spain. On his 
second voyage he was accompanied by one who had been ap- 
pointed by Alexander VI. vicar apostolic of the Indies. 
Charles V. declared “his principal interest in the discovery 
of new lands to be that the inhabitants, who are without the 
light of faith, may be brought to understand the truth of our 
holy Catholic religion * * * that they may become Chris- 
tians and be saved.” 

Franciscans, Dominicans and Jesuits from Spain estab 
lished their colonies in Florida, destroyed the Huguenot set- 
tlements in South Carolina, entered New Mexico and took 
possession of California. Their explorations have left their 
memories in the names of mountains and rivers and towns 
from St. Augustine to Santa Fe and from the Sierra Nevadas 
down to Los Angeles and Monterey, But the land was to 
be given to another. 

On the north, the gateway of the continent was first entered 
by French missionaries who lived out in their explorations 
and missionary endeavor one of the most thrilling chapters 
in the history of heroism. With Quebec and Montreal as 
starting points they ascended the St. Lawrence, traversed the 
great lakes and followed the Mississippi to the Gulf. In 
those northern tracts they founded churches, schools and hos- 
pitals. The words have a tone of primitive simplicity which 
the Jesuit Le Jeune wrote back to France: “I have become 
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a teacher in Canada and have a little savage on one side of 
me and a little negro on the other. Behold me after so many 
years of teaching returned at last to the A, B, C with so 
great content and satisfaction that I would not exchange my 
two pupils for the finest audience in France.” We will not 
withhold admiration from him and those other men and women 
who kindled the first fires of piety in those colder regions to 
the north, and even suffered horrible deaths for their mission- 
ary labors. But in the providence of God the destiny of 
North American institutions, both civil and religious, were 
destined to be committed to other hands. 

Germany had in those days no ships or naval explorer, but 
she had Luther and the discovery of the continent was delayed 
till after his birth, and its colonization till after his doctrines 
had found firm lodgment in a large constituency in the Euro- 
pean Church. North America was to be given into the hands 
of the Protestant nations and the Anglo-Saxon, who was made 
master of the territory from the St. Lawrence to Florida and 
gradually westwards to California and in 1867 as far as Beh- 
ring Straits. Upon its institutions were to be stamped the 
principles of personal liberty and the free spirit of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. 

Here the earliest Protestant populations were the English, 
the Huguenots and the Dutch of Holland, colonizing from 
Plymouth Rock to South Carolina and Georgia. A second 
wave of colonists consisted of the Swedish Lutherans, the 
Scotch-Irish, the Germans of the Palatinate and the Salz- 
burgers. They stopped on the Hudson and entered Penn- 
sylvania. These peoples were for the most part deeply re- 
ligious. They came to worship God in their own way; Puri- 
tan driven out by Laud; Huguenot by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, 1685; Quakers by the persecution of Charles 
II. ; the Scotch-Irish by the tribulations imposed by William, 
1688 ; the Palatines by the fierce ravages of Louis XIV., and 
the Salzburgers by the sweeping enactments of the archbishop. 
Herbert, the English poet, was expressing the feelings of an 
observer of the movements of his day, when he said: 
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Religion stands on tiptoe in our land 
Ready to pass to the American strand. 


And to apply the famous words of Stoughton in his Elec- 
tion Sermon, 1668, to other peoples than the Puritans and 
Pilgrims: “God sifted a whole nation that He might send 
choice grain over into this wilderness.” 

The immigration of the eighteenth century was not the re- 
sult of religious persecution as the immigration of the seven- 
teenth had been. It also proceeded, however, mainly from 
Protestant lands. To the free evangelical spirit of the Protes- 
tant churches it seemed to have been said again as it was once 
said to Abraham: “ Lift up thine eyes westwards.” At the 
beginning of what other history was there such religious pur- 
pose as at the beginning of the Jewish people and the founding 
of New England? As the Pilgrim fathers looked across the 
ocean, it was “with a great hope and inward zeal of laying 
some good foundation or at least to make some way thereunto 
for the propagating and advancing of the Gospel of the king- 
dom of Christ in those remote parts of the world, yea though 
they should be but even as stepping stones unto others for the 
performing of so great a work.” They were not alone among 
our early immigrants, cherishing this noble design. 

When the American Revolution came and established civil 
and religious liberty throughout the land, the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, Moravian, Lutheran, Reformed, Episcopal, 
Baptist and Methodist churches were firmly established as 
well as the Roman Catholic Church. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century the Germans 
and the Irish poured in through our ports and especially its 
middle years. Then came the Scandinavians and later, in 
the closing years of the century, vast populations of entirely 
different types have come to our shores, and assert their rights 
among us. Last year no less than 230,000 came to us from 
Italy, for the most part southern Italy ; 266,000 from Austro- 
Hungary and 136,000 from Russia. More than 600,000 al- 
together! Is the Christian life of the land genial enough to 
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attract these new elements and vigorous enough to permeate 
them with its blood ? 

No other nation has had represented within it so many 
types of the one Christian faith as this one of ours. The 
new races which so recently have begun to mingle with our 
life seem to render easy the first answer to the question what 
the mission of American Christianity is. 

I. It is to propagate the pure Gospel among all the peoples 
who compose our population. Is there not foreign mission 
work to be done here on our own soil as well as across the 
seas? Are there not large masses within our borders who are 
living without the hopes of the Gospel and in defiance of its 
restraints? Are there not a great host who at best know 
Christ imperfectly, or know him not at all? What more ex- 
hilarating task than that which is here offered to show that 
peoples, with such diverse antecedents and coming from such 
widely separated lands, may be one in Christ pursuing, in the 
fear of God, their avocations and respecting each the rights 
of the other? This is our first mission and would to God we 
might be more alert to use the opportunity to build chapels 
and churches to win confidence by free familiar intercourse 
and respect for the newer comers and also to pursue the way 
which Priscilla and Aquila took of meeting personally 
groups or single individuals in small circles and teaching 
them the way of God more perfectly. This may be regarded 
as one of the distinctive missions of the American Church, 
even to bring to expression as elements in our Christian life 
the spirit of John Huss and of Savonarola and of John a 
Lasco in the ears of many of their fellow countrymen in our 
midst, and perhaps to send back through them new currents 
of piety to the lands from which they came. 

IL. It is laid upon our Christianity to demonstrate that 
in the separation of church and state, we have adopted the 
principle most favorable for the development of the Christian 
Church and her exercise of the strongest influence over the 
conscience and conduct of individuals and the just adminis- 
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tration of civil affairs. The position of the Church in this 
land differs from its position in every other. Religion among 
us is not supported by the state. Every European country, 
even to the cantons of Switzerland, supports an established 
church. 

When the kingdom of God was established by the teachings 
and atonement of its founder, it was as an institution distinct 
from the state, governed by its own laws and directed by its 
own ministry. During the first three centuries, the Church 
remained independent of the state. Its adherents appealed 
simply for toleration, liberty to worship God according to the 
dictates of their conscience without molestation by the gov- 
ernment officials. Some of the leading teachers, Tertullian 
and Justin Martyr, stated the theory that in religious matters 
there should be no compulsion, but freedom. 

A different state of affairs was brought into being when 
Christianity became triumphant in the Roman Empire and 
Constantine adopted the religion which his predecessors had 
endeavored through three hundred years to stamp out. Then 
state and church were united. The theory which had pre- 
vailed while Rome was pagan that the government should 
regulate religion and support it from the public treasury was 
reéstablished. It was carried so far that Christians disagree 
ing with the state church were condemned, banished, their 
books and themselves thrown into the flames and pagans, re 
fusing to give up pagan rites, were also by state enactment 
punished with death. 

After centuries had passed away, the church, with the pope 
as its head, grew to be the most stable institution in Europe. 
Then the Church claimed the power over all temporal gov- 
ernments. It asserted the right to put up and cast down 
princes and emperors and again and again the pope, its high- 
est functionary, exercised that right. The Church, which, 
as a governing and teaching organism, was synonymous with 
the pope and the hierarchy, encroached more and more upon 
the secular domain even to compelling the state to punish 
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heretics with death and to organize against portions of Eu- 
rope, where religious dissent was rife, crusades of extermina- 
tion. 

The Reformers denounced these unchristian assumptions, 
but they too knew no theory other than that of the union of 
church and state by which the state had oversight over re- 
ligious affairs, taxed the people for religious ends and ap- 
pointed the clergy to positions, whether it was in Wittenberg 
or Geneva, Ziirich or Edinburgh.* 

It remained for us in this land to separate the two institu- 
tions, so that here the church is free, independent of state 
control and regulation. All support of the church is volun- 
tary and no compulsion may legally be used in religious mat- 
ters. Our Constitution asserts that “no religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” And one of the first amendments 
declared that Congress “shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” This laid down an entirely new principle, the inde- 
pendence of church and state, the church enacting its own laws 
and directing its own proper affairs just as fully as the state 
manages its own affairs and makes its own laws. 

This was a departure from the system which had been in 
vogue in the Colonial period. In the colonies of New Eng- 
land, state and church were united as closely as they were in 
that age in Europe. Each had its own established religion 
and at first, at least, was intolerant to all other churches. 
Did not Massachusetts in 1661 call the Quakers “ an accursed 
sect of heretics lately risen up in the world,” banish them 
from its borders and even put them to death in Boston? In 


* This sentence must be taken to express a general truth. In Geneva 
Calvin’s actual system of Church government showed a much closer 
relation of State and Church than did his theory laid down in his 
Institutes. In Scotland Knox’s “Book of Discipline” called for the 
election of pastors by the congregation, but Parliament appointed the 
commissions to formulate the Church formularies in 1560 and ninety 
years later adopted the Westminster standards. 
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1652 the colony passed a law that “ all not accepting the books 
of the Bible as the written and infallible Word of God should 
be banished or put to death.” Religious tests were the rule 
in the colonies. As late as 1718 the Select Men of Boston 
resolved to “clear the city of the passengers lately arrived 
from Ireland,” referring to some Scotch-Irish immigrants. 
In Virginia the Episcopal Church was the established church. 
All were taxed for its support and those failing to pay due 
respect to the ministry or absenting themselves from the 
church services were well punished. Puritans, Quakers and 
Baptists were banished and threatened with death if they re. 
mained within the fair borders of that southern colony. 

The Dutch in New York felt in the same way and legis- 
lated against all churches except their own and the French 
Huguenots. In 1658 Governor Stuyvesant sent back to Hol- 
land a Lutheran minister, Rev. Mr. Goetwasser, “ together 
with some bad women,” because he did not want Lutheran 
rites. Unlicensed conventicles, so called, they would not tol- 
erate except when commercial considerations overcame the 
scruples of the Dutch Company. 

Perhaps the only reason why the German Reformed, the 
Lutherans and Presbyterians did not show the same spirit of 
intolerance was because none of them had control of any 
colony. 

In Maryland there was religious toleration, but the regula- 
tion proceeded from a desire to populate the colony rather 
than from any high religious motive.* There were two nota- 
ble exceptions to this general rule among the colonies. Roger 
Williams established the principle of soul liberty or religious 
freedom in Rhode Island and William Penn declared “ that 
no person was to be called in question or molested for his 
conscience or for worshipping according to his conscience.” 

In the Providence of God, the colonists were modifying 
their strict governmental supervision of religion before the 


*See C, E. Smith, “ Religion under the Barons of Baltimore,” Balti- 
more, 1899. 
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Revolution came on and God was forcing the system of sep- 
aration of church and state by bringing together large rep- 
resentations of a number of churches before the Constitution 
was written, so that it would have been the rankest injustice 
and at the same time an evident resistance of Providential 
design, if that document had undertaken to establish any one 
church as the American church. 

In England, where there is an established church, manifest 
injustice is being done to the so-called Dissenters who belong 
to other churches than the Church of England through the 
recent laws concerning education. Germany is suffering 
from the union of church and state. The state appoints the 
pastors of the churches and supports them. The people have 
no choice in their pastor and a rationalist, who cares nothing 
at all for evangelical religion, may be placed over a church for 
life, baptize the children and administer the Lord’s Supper 
and this not seldom occurs.* In Switzerland, where the same 
system prevails, the officials who have charge of appointing 
ministers are often rationalistic and even irreligious and care 
nothing for the culture or piety in congregations. The uni- 
versity faculties are appointed entirely by the state. Re- 
cently a protest was sent against a professor of theology at 
Kiel who denies all the fundamental facts of Christianity, 
but the government refused to unseat him. And one of the 
theological professors of Zurich openly denies, in his articles 
in one of your recent Bible dictionaries, the resurrection of 
Christ and yet holds his place in spite of the religious com- 
munity which believes that a theological department estab- 
lished to train a Christian ministry is dishonest which teaches 
as false the fundamental tenets of the Christian religion. 

Judge Story saidt that the object of the Constitution in 
separating church and state was “ to cut off the means of re- 


*One of the most distinguished theological professors of Germany 
told Dr. Philip Schaff, and wrote to him that he could see no hope for an 
improvement of affairs in Germany except by the separation of church 
and state. 

¢ In his “ Commentary on the Constitution.” 
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ligious persecution (the vice and pest of former ages) and the 
power of subverting the rights of conscience in matters of re- 
ligion.” If the state officers were invariably governed by 
religious motives the union of church and state might be a 
good arrangement for an intelligent state of society. But 
the idea that an unbeliever or non-churchgoer should regulate 
the affairs of the Christian Church is to us incongruous and 
abhorrent, as it would be to appoint a man who knew nothing 
about machinery to have charge of a train engine. 

The advantages of our system is that religion must stand 
on its own merits. The kingdom of God is an independent 
kingdom. It cometh not with observation. It rules over the 
consciences and hearts of men. It should be supported by 
the voluntary suffrage and adherence of individuals. Com- 
pulsion is contrary to its very essence.* It exercises its proper 
control by appealing to the reason and heart. It does not 
say ye must fall into line and submit to religious forms, but 
Give me thine heart; Believe and have life. No man can be 
forced or legislated into the kingdom of God. He must be 
won by love through the consent of his own will. It is true 
that the support of churches seems at times to be a burden for 
a few to carry, but there is not the restlessness or deadness 
under this system of ours that there is under the other where 
the state taxes for religious purposes, for church buildings 
and the support of ministers. People here may stop giving 
when they choose. But abroad they have to pay whether 
they want to or not, and in many parts they have to have their 
children baptized or come under suspicion. 

While our government and the church are distinct, each 
in his own sphere, and while the government supports no 
church, it gives to all the protection due to an orderly insti- 
tution, founded not for the destruction of government. 


* Of course, we wholly repudiate the interpretation St. Augustine, in 
his controversy with the Donatists, put upon the words of the parable 
“ Compel them to come in,” cogite intrare. What fell use Thomas Aquinas 
put this statement to in his theological formulation of the Church’s right 
to adopt the Inquisition and have heretics put to death! 
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Christianity is a part of the common law of the land. Our 
presidents and judges have, many of them, set forth in their 


public utterances clear evidence of their own Christian con-- 


viction and of the conviction that the Christian religion is the 
highest safeguard of our national liberties. The ordinance 
establishing the territory of the Northwest in 1787 declared 
that “religion, morality and knowledge are necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind.” 

A free church, provided the spirit of Christianity is at all 
prevalent, is adapted to secure three things, the first pertain- 
ing to all Christians, the second to the laity and the third to 
the ministry. It is adapted to develop a body of genuine 
believers. The church constituency is apt to be governed not 
so much by the advantages that may accrue from conformity 
to an accepted outward form and habit as by the principle 
of a vital faith in Christ. It is adapted to develop lay activ- 
ity. It is not necessary to deny that in other lands lay- 
men show a genuine interest in the advance of Christ’s king- 
dom. Especially active are laymen in England whose insti- 
tutions are nearest to our own. But here, it is of the essence 
of the Church that the laity should take a prominent part in 
the management of its affairs and unite with the ministry in 
the advocacy of Christian morals and the extension of the 
kingdom. From the Sabbath School to the highest church 
judicatories laymen must take an active part. And once 
again our system is best adapted to develop a ministry actu- 
ated to chooose the sacred office from pure motives and pur- 
suing their calling from sincere devotion to promote the sal- 
vation of men. Whatever differences in method there may 
be among ministers, formalism and an official and perfunc- 
tory performance of duty are discredited. Here piety is a 
more essential qualification for the holy office than intellec- 
tual attainments. With us the congregation selects its own 
minister and the opinion is properly abroad that when min- 
isters cease to be pious and to believe the cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity, common honesty demands that they seek some 
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other calling and do so without stirring up discord in the 
religious bodies to which they belong. 

In working out this most important chapter, which America 
has thus far contributed to church history, it behooves us to 
insist upon sincerity of religious profession. Here the very 
existence of the Christian religion will depend upon the dili- 
gence with which the Church instils into the minds of the 
coming generation the principles of godliness and wins them 
to its practice, that as lawyers and mechanics, as physicians 
and merchants, they may show themselves to be the true fol- 
lowers of Christ and be active and liberal in the support of 
the Church and Christian institutions. Here the existence 
and perpetuation of Christian institutions must depend more 
than under other systems upon the doctrinal purity of the 
Church and the Christian activities of its members. The 
voluntary principle is on trial. Shall it not be shown that 
under it religion produces its best fruits? Many years ago 
that shrewd observer of our institutions, de Tocqueville, de- 
clared “ that there is no country in the whole world, in which 
the Christian religion retains a greater influence over the souls 
of men than America.” Let us thank God for the testimony, 
and, recognizing the purport of the words of our Lord, “ to 
render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s,” be strenuous and persistent in our at- 
tendance to Christian duty and the support of the Church in 
al) her good work. 

III. The third great mission of American Christianity is 
to show that, where there are diversities of administration, the 
heartiest spirit of Christian union may prevail. In this land 
many denominations were brought together. Here came those 
that were developed on the soil of Great Britain, the Episco- 
palians, Congregationalists, the different families of Presby- 
terians, the Quakers and the Methodists. With them were 
joined the Lutherans of Sweden and Germany, the Reformed 
of Holland and Germany and France, the German United 
Evangelical Church and the Moravians. And here we have 
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the Roman Catholics coming from all countries. In addition 
we have the denominations which have been born on American 
soil, Baptists, the Evangelical Association, the United 
Brethren, the Christians (called by some, Campbellites), the 
Cumberland Presbyterians and other bodies. These all hold 
to the fundamentals of the Christian faith. They agree in 
accepting the redemption of the world through Christ and the 
authority of the Scriptures. And yet there was a time when 
they insisted upon their characteristic tenets as if the whole 
truth of God depended upon these and not upon Christ. The 
Puritans abhorred all ritual and forms. A church was “a 
voluntary agreement based upon a covenant,” each congrega- 
tion independent of the other. The Episcopalians insisted 
upon the government of the Church by bishops and the literal 
use of the liturgy. The Presbyterians eschewed episcopacy 
and a liturgy but held to a close form of church government. 
The Methodists magnified the free movements of the Spirit of 
God, even where the preaching was sometimes weak, and they 
insisted upon certain inner experiences as a test of conversion. 
The Baptists, well we know what the Baptists are, and love 
them. The Lutherans magnified Luther and the old ways of 
the fatherland. The Reformed churches have locked a little 
askance at the evangelistic and Methodistic methods of other 
bodies as being innovations and dangerous. The Christians 
or Campbellites have discarded all creeds, while they still hold 
on to the Bible and Alexander Campbell. 

How the denominations used to assail one another and point 
out each others’ weaknesses and defects! Now it was the 
Methodists declaring that the Presbyterian Church made God 
the author of the perdition of the non-elect. Now the Baptists 
decried all other denominations because they alone practised the 
true mode of baptism. Up to this date the Episcopalians, whose 
modest Christian self-consciousness some would show by 
monopolizing the name of the American Church, persists in 
condescending to speak of other Protestant Christian bodies as 
Christian communions or sects, while it affectionately agrees 
with us in calling the Roman Catholic body a church. 
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To this present day some of the Protestant bodies stand 
aloof from the others, will not acknowledge their ministry or 
admit their ministers to their pulpits or at any rate will not 
join with them in communion at the Lord’s Table. 

This spirit, the vast majority of Protestant Christians are 
assured is not the spirit to cultivate. It is not in harmony 
with the free offer of the Gospel, and the evident liberty 
allowed under it. There may be differences in secondary 
matters, matters of form and ritual, of organization and dis- 
cipline, of race and inner experience, and yet all are one 
in Christ through whom they have alone redemption. An 
orchestra is made up of different instruments, violin and flute, 
trombone and cymbal, but at the nod of the leader they all 
agree in harmonious movement. It may be most to the edifi- 
cation of the Sabbath congregations to use a liturgy but others 
there are praying to the same Lord and worshipping the same 
triune God, who do not choose so to do. Let them both be 
as brethren beloved. Some there are who feel that the only 
Scriptural mode of baptism is immersion. If a little water 
baptizes certainly a great deal does, so I will continue to treat 
them as my brethren in the Lord and ask them to make kindly 
allowance for my .possible mistake about the mode of baptism 
for I agree with them in holding that without the washing of 
regeneration and the forgiveness of sins no man can please 
God. And if one persists that the episcopate is essential to the 
Church, then I say to him hold on to your view if you will, but 
in courtesy allow me the right of judging what the New Testa- 
ment teaches, and do not try to force me to deny that Calvin 
and Luther and Zwingli and Jonathan Edwards and Robert 
Hall and Mathew Simpson and Thomas Chalmers and Krum- 
macher and Tholuck belonged to the Apostolic succession of 
the ministry. 

America has been disparagingly spoken of as the breeding 
place of denominations. In Germany our condition of 
affairs is not easily understood, but I venture to say there is 
more brotherly communion and codperation here among the 
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churches and ministers of the different denominations than 
there is in Germany between the confessions, as they are called, 
the Lutherans and the Reformed. There is far more inter- 
course and interchange of pulpit. And it is also true that 
ministers of different denominations mingle more freely 
together here than the members of the different bodies of 
Presbyterians in Scotland do. In Germany they always go 
back to the types of the Reformation and divide there. Here 
we go back to the New Testament and unite around Christ. 

This spirit of Christian unity and codperation has shown 
itself in our interdenominational movements, the Y. M. C. A. 
and Young Women’s Associations ; in the Evangelical Alliance, 
in the groupings of denominations that naturally belong to 
one family in the Alliance of the Reformed Churches, the 
Pan-Wesleyan Alliance and in the movements now going on 
for the corporate union of different ecclesiastical bodies as 
between the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America and the Cumberland Presbyterians. 


There was a time in the history of the Reformed Church in 


this land when the sentiment was very strongly in favor of 
keeping it German in language and in its methods. In 1826 
a minister was rebuked on the floor of Synod at Frederick for 
daring to make an address in English. When my father was 
called to Mercersburg it was with the view that the German 
language should be used in that institution and the German 
language be perpetuated. When he came to the conclusion 
that it was not wise to attempt by studied attempt to per- 
petuate the use of German in America he became the object 
of widespread attack. He came to the conclusion against his 
natural prepossessions. He felt that loyalty to the nation 
demanded that there be one national tongue and that it was 
not wise for the denominations to take a position hostile to the 
spirit of the other American churches and insist upon trans- 
planting German theology and church customs without modifi- 
cation and adaptation to the freer and more practical spirit of 
this newer land. He also loved his mother tongue. He also 
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knew it was unchristian or shortsighted to expect the first gen- 
eration of Germans and their children to give up the German 
and to listen to prayers and sermons in English. But he also 
knew that it was impossible to prevent the third generation 
from prefering English which they learned at school and on 
the street and that they would have English in the church 
service, or leave the church of their fathers, or abandon the 
church altogether. What would be the result of this attitude 
if it were to be strictly insisted upon in view of the large popu- 
lations which are pouring in upon us from the nations of 
southern and southeastern Europe? Certainly we would not 
want these languages perpetuating themselves indefinitely 
among us in church rituals unwilling to adapt themselves to 
American conditions. 

The existence of Christian denominations in this land of 
ours is adapted to produce the richest, broadest and strongest 
Christian life. They are adapted to provoke one another to 
good works and to keep one another alert to avoid falling away 
from the principles of the New Testament. The Baptists may 
be doing a most excellent service in their insistence on be- 
lievers’ baptism by continually reminding us that Christian 
profession is not merely a form and that the mere rite of bap- 
tism does not fix a man’s eternal destiny. The Episcopalians 
may be doing a very important service to the Church at large 
by holding to their stately liturgy, consecrated by its use in 
England prior to the Reformation and by the indirect con- 
tributions of Melanchthon and Bucer to it. The German 
Churches have made a contribution of vast value by teaching 
the majesty of Christian song in public worship and by holding 
forth that splendid galaxy of men whose voices, going forth 
from Wittenberg and Zurich and Strassburg and Heidel- 
berg, awakened Europe to a new era of Christian activity. 
The Methodist Churches deserve all praise for emphasizing 
the fervor of Christian feeling and warmth of Christian ex- 
pression. I wish there were more of both. The chilly world 
needs fervor to warm it up. And the Presbyterian Churches, 
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whose faith was first kindled under the Alps, I have no doubt, 
have contributed their share to this fulness of Christian life 
by insisting upon precision of credal belief and an active body 
of lay church officials. 

Life is not rich because there is uniformity. In far north- 
ern climes the trees of the fir family monopolize the soil and 
grow to a stately height. But there are forests on our moun- 
tains where oak and ash and chestnut and elm and beech and 
birch grow together. Uniformity of method and ritual and 
even of exact credal statement does not commend itself to me 
as the ultimate expression of the Christian life. There are 
differences of administration but one Spirit. It does not seem 
true that organic union is essential to the best progress of 
the kingdom of God on earth and the extension of Christian 
peace among men. As it is, each denomination that holds 
the truth in love is a spur to the other and if we avoid en- 
croaching upon each other’s territory, a friendly rivalry will 
no doubt be a most efficient aid to the spread of true religion 
just as competition is apt to ensure enterprise and life in trade. 
In this land, through the hearty codperation of different de- 
nominations, we are to show that spiritual life is consistent 
with individual peculiarities. Peter and John and Paul 
had their differences, and yet all were emissaries of Christ. 
The inner Christian experience, the outer conduct shown in 
following Christ are of far more import than precise uni- 
formity in the verbal statements of the truth or the modes of 
church government or the use of rituals. The borrowed motto 
of the Evangelical Alliance may well be a watchword for all 
Protestant bodies for it will unite them in love and codpera- 
tion; “in necessary matters unity, in matters of preference 
variety, in all things charity.” 

And there are not wanting signs that here on this soil a 
new era is to be ushered i in, in the relations of the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic Churches. It may be that the dan- 
gers which have in the past threatened republican institutions 
and which threaten them here may draw us more closely to- 
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gether. The growth of infidelity and of indifference to the 
services and precepts of religion are well calculated to fix the 
attention of both Roman Catholic and Protestant upon the 
great fundamental religious facts which they hold in common. 
Why should they not be unified by such contemplation! The 
danger from unscrupulous politicians who dupe the people 
by stirring up class spirit and bribe the voter with a trifling 
indulgence is adapted to bind them together in common en- 
deavor to secure pure administration of government, the re- 
striction of the saloon, the reduction of other evils, the 
extension of philanthropy and good morals in the home and 
on the street, and a solid education in the schools. And, if 
that codperation can be secured, then will a signal service be 
done for religion and good government. This codperation 
will come perhaps through the constraint of Providence in 
view of the exigencies of our age and land, but it will come 
also by a more free social intercourse between Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant and the recognition by each of the good in 
the other. It will come by modifying polemic attitudes, and 
by recognizing that above all the chief things in the Church 
on earth are love to Christ and righteousness. Leo XIII. 
denounced in solemn encyclicals the Lutheran “virus and 
poison ” and the Protestant schools at Rome as of the devil. 
His predecessors had denounced Bible societies as pests. In 
spite of such fulminations, the Protestant world was one in 
willingness to recognize the virtues of Leo alive and dead. 

I will not say we Protestants are free from all error. I 
do not believe the Roman Catholic Church is perfect. But 
I can say a man is good-looking even if he has a wen on his 
neck. And though the Roman Catholic seems to me to hold 
some views which are unscriptural, I may yet fraternize with 
him, if he will allow me, as a brother in Christ and an associate 
in Christian work. We both may be willing to be silent 
about some of our differences, if we can only codperate in the 
spread of the Gospel, and the principles and practice of right 
living. 
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If I may be allowed to refer to my father again, he was 
once charged with Romanizing views and was acquitted.* But 
I rejoice every time I look over the pages of his “ Life ” and 
read again of his personal friendship with individual Roman 
Catholics in this land and in Europe. Here is one of the 
notices, when he turned aside from the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, assembled in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and sat with a Catholic archbishop: “I 
saw Archbishop Henni of Graubiindten,” he wrote in his 
diary, “lying on his sick bed, now very old and very feeble 
but very kind and agreeable.” He met them socially. He 
talked with their scholars in the study{ without renouncing 
any of his own fundamental convictions. He sought to unite 
them with Protestants in literary composition{ and win their 
codperation in the great cause of Sabbath observance.§ If 
these be sins and mistakes, then God grant us more of them. 

It would certainly be a great distinction, if it were given 
to the church of America to bring about the fraternal co- 
operation of Christians of all names and afford proof that 
Christian love, the best of all gifts, is superior to measures 
and rituals and forms of administration and vestments. 

IV. There may be another distinctive mission of American 
Christianity, namely, to carry to the mission field this spirit 
of Christian union and the spirit of supreme devotion to the 
person of Christ. It is to be hoped that no impression will 
go abroad that our government is bent on territorial aggran- 
dizement, lest we lose the advantage which the American 

* By the German Reformed Synod at Reading sixty years ago. His 
inaugural address as professor in Mercersburg on the Principles of Prot- 
estantism had been misunderstood. His expression of love for the 
German Reformed Church in the latter years of his life were most 
tender. 

+ Such as Déllinger and Alzog and Bishop Hefele, abroad. It was a 
great joy to him in one of the very last months of his life to be em- 
braced by one of the eminent living American Catholic Archbishops with 
the words “ No, Dr. Schaff, you are not a heretic but a brother beloved.” 


¢ As in the Series of American Church Histories. 
@ As Abp Purcell of Cincinnati, etc. 
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churches have had, as occupying a strategic point for the 
evangelization of the nations. The people of the land, the 
most of them, had little desire for the extension of American 
jurisdiction when the oversight of the Philippine Islands was 
assumed. But they did want the blessings of the pure gos- 
pel, of general education and of our free institutions carried 
to those remote peoples. It is the supreme purpose of the 
American churches in establishing missions in the various lands 
of the earth to carry to them the Gospel, not to secure power or 
glory for any denomination. Each body of American Chris- 
tians must give diligence to do its part in this divine work, 
but the spirit, now prevailing so widely among our churches 
at home, will be carried abroad to China and Japan and In- 
dia and the other mission lands, the spirit of large compre- 
hension in matters of detail and expediency, and at the same 
time of firm and close union around the cross. It is certainly 
a question which should not be settled in any spirit of unal- 
terable loyalty to our historic precedents and methods whether 
we are justified or not in insisting upon the propagation of 
our historic confessions formulated several centuries ago in 
unevangelized lands. Confiding’ in the Lord’s care for His 
church to-day as much as in the past and trusting in the 
enlightening influences of the Scripture, should not our 
churches allow the missionaries on the field and the believers 
there freedom to formulate their own statements and to com- 
bine together in churches which shall be known as the Chris- 
tian churches of Japan and of China rather than as the 
churches of the Augsburg and of the Helvetic and the West- 
minster confessions. This policy implies no disparagement 
of those venerable documents or their framers. But it seems 
to me that it may prove quite desirable to allow these docu- 
ments to recede, as John the Baptist did, that if necessary the 
Christian experience of these new churches in mission lands 
may find fresh expression in statements of their own choos- 
ing. 


If God shall be pleased to impress upon the Christian 
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people of America the conviction that the kingdom of God is 
a spiritual kingdom to be administered by its own constitu- 
tion as laid down in the New Testament and not an insti- 
tution which is to be bulwarked by laws of the state, if He 
shall impress upon us that Christianity is obedience to Christ 
and imitation of Him rather than adherence to a peculiar 
code of ritual forms and credal formulas, then the American 
Church will come to the appreciation of her opportunity and 
continue in the execution of her mission. It will then be a 
matter of minor import whether there are fewer or more 
groups of Christian believers among us, for upon the basis 
of a warm Christian experience and an energetic performance 
of Christ’s will, they will all be united as one household, as 
one army, as one flock under one Shepherd. 
THe WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ALLEGHENY. 











IL. 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM: POSITIVE AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE. 


BY PROFESSOR F. A. GAST, D.D. 


We have seen* that, in the progress of religious thought 
in Israel, the conception of God passed through several stages 
of purification and spiritualization, until in the course of cen- 
turies it came to express the idea of the one only, holy and 
transcendent God, excluding the reality of all other gods. 
The possibility of sketching this development is due to the 
higher criticism, which thus displays its positive, construc 
tive character. It has brought order out of the confusion 
which results from the commingling of materials derived from 
various periods and reflecting the beliefs held at different 
stages of culture. Only after a chronological rearrangement 
of the literary sources of the Old Testament books—and this 
is one of the important tasks of criticism—are we in a posi- 
tion to trace the progress made by the mind of Israel in con- 
ceiving of God. 

But any change in the conception of God will necessarily 
effect a corresponding change in the mode of worship. Re 
ligious thought and religious worship advance at equal pace. 
Worship was the main part of every ancient religion. It was 
the practical side of the religious life, dissociated to a large 
extent from the moral life, and more essential than the theo- 
logical beliefs. Yet the form of worship was always, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, determined by the nature of the 
god worshipped. As was the god, such was his cult. This 
is as apparent in the religion of Israel, as in the religion of 
any other people. The worship of Jahveh underwent a de- 
velopment parallel to the development of the conception of 


* ReFoRMED CHURCH REVIEW, January, 1904. 
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Jahveh. This the higher criticism by its application of the 
scientific method has clearly and fully demonstrated. 

Let us, in a general way, without entering into details for 
which we have no space, sketch the historical development of 
worship in Israel, marking the several stages which lead up 
from the simplicity and freedom of the earliest period in 
Canaan, through more complex and regulated forms, to the 
highly elaborated ritual prescribed in the Priests’ Code. It 
may be well, however, at the very beginning, to describe in a 
few words the main characteristic features of the Levitical 
system, which, if we except a few later additions, regulated 
the worship of Israel from the time of Ezra by whom it was 
put into operation. Such a description may serve as a stand- 
ard with which to compare the worship that prevailed in 
earlier periods of Israel’s history; for after the reformation 
instituted by Ezra, only that worship was regarded as legiti- 
mate which conformed to the requirements of the Priests’ 
Code. 

Jahveh, as He comes to view in the Priestly document, both 
in the laws and in the historical framework in which the laws 
are inserted, is a transcendent God, no longer immersed in the 
life of nature, but a spiritual Being exalted above the world. 
Yet after the establishment of the covenant at Sinai, He con- 
descends to dwell in the midst of His people Israel. His 
dwelling-place is the Tabernacle, whose splendor corresponds 
to His Majesty. For the construction of the Tabernacle, 
Moses is divinely furnished with minutest details as to plan 
and dimensions (Ex. 25:10-27:19; 36:8-38:31). The 
Tabernacle is the center of the whole worship; indeed, it is 
the basis on which the theocracy itself rests. Here alone 
sacrifice and offering can be presented to Jahveh, here alone 
His people can draw near to Him. As the name (’ohel mo‘ed, 
A.V. tabernacle of the congregation, Ex. 27:21), implies, it 
is the place of meeting between Jahveh and His worshippers: 

On account of His holiness, however, approach to Him is 
dangerous. His people is never permitted to come into His 
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immediate presence. That privilege is reserved for Moses 
alone, first on Mt. Sinai at the giving of the Law, and later, 
after the Tabernacle was erected, in the Holy of Holies, the 
inner chamber of the sanctuary, where Jahveh had His spe- 
cial abode beneath the cherubim above the mercy seat of the 
Ark, whence Jahveh spoke to His most highly favored ser- 
vant (Num. 7:89). From the people He kept Himself aloof 
and to them He was invisible. The glory of the Lord which 
on extraordinary occasions appeared above the Tabernacle was 
not Jahveh Himself, but the splendor of light radiating from 
Him; and even that had to be screened by a cloud lest it 
consume the people, who could not so much as behold even the 
reflection of that glory from the illuminated face of Moses 
(Ex. 34: 29-35). 

Jahveh, the holy God, chose Israel to be His holy people. 
But Israel in its moral and ceremonial uncleanness and with 
its constant need of forgiveness could hold no immediate com- 
munion with its absolutely holy God in His holy sanctuary. 
If the bond of union was to be maintained between them 
there was need of a system of priestly mediation. Accord- 
ingly, after the erection of the Tabernacle, Moses consecrated 
Aaron and his sons the Priests; and as in the performance of 
their official duties they needed helpers, a subordinate order 
of clergy was created out of the tribe of Levi to which the 
family of Aaron belonged. These three orders stood as a 
triple wall of partition between Jahveh and the congregation, 
and it was only through them that the mass of the people 
could draw near to God. They represented three distinct 
degrees of ceremonial purity. The highest degree attached 
to the High Priest, who alone could enter into the Holy of 
Holies, Jahveh’s private chamber, and he only once a year, 
on the great Day of Atonement. The Priests, with a lower 
degree of holiness, performed their sacred functions, partly 
in the Holy Place, which was separated from the Holy of 
Holies by a veil and contained the table of shewbread, the 
golden candlestick and the altar of incense; and partly, in the 
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Court of the Tabernacle where stood the altar of burnt offer- 
ing. The Levites, with a still lower degree of holiness, did 
not belong properly to the order of Priests, the ministers of 
Jahveh, but were only attendants on the Priests. They were 
excluded even from the Holy Place, and it was death for a 
Levite to touch the altar (Num. 1:53). 

These ideas were embodied in the arrangement of the tribes 
in camp and on march. In the center is the sanctuary, the 
tent of meeting, wherein Jahveh abides in the midst of Israel. 
Round about this, to guard His holy presence against in-* 
trusion, is a cordon formed by the sacred tribe of Levi, with 
the priests, the sons of Aaron, on the east before the entrance 
to the tent, and the remaining Levites in three divisions on the 
other three sides. Beyond this an outer cordon was formed 
by the twelve secular tribes, three on each side. 

The purpose of the Priests’ Code was to make Israel a holy 
people, exclusively devoted to Jahveh and standing in a rela- 
tion to Him different from that of other nations. Only it 
must be understood that holiness, according to this Code, is 
as much ceremonial as moral. Indeed special emphasis is laid 
on the ceremonial, which is not broadly distinguished from 
the moral. The sacrifice of peace offerings, for example, must 
be eaten the day it is offered, or on the day following; and 
he that eats of aught that remains over till the third day 
“shall bear his iniquity, because he hath profaned the 
hallowed thing of the Lord, and that soul shall be cut off from 
among his people” (Lev. 19:5-8). The whole life of the 
Israelite was regulated by law which found fixed expression 
in ceremonial observances. The violation of any legal ordi- 
nance, whether a prohibition or a command, however trivial, 
as well as all uncleanness contracted from childbirth, diseases 
of various kinds, especially leprosy, and contact with the 
carcass of an unclean animal, were offensive to the holiness of 
Jahveh, brought guilt on the head of the offender, and dis- 
turbed the relation of God to His people. If the transgression 
was intentional, the guilty person was either cut off from the 
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chosen people, or visited by divine judgment. But if the guilt 
was incurred ignorantly or inadvertently, atonement was made 
for him by the priest, his sin was forgiven and his right rela- 
tion to Jahveh reéstablished. 

The lay members of the congregation played but an insig- 
nificant part in the worship. They had no direct access to 
God, but were absolutely dependent for sacrifice, atonement 
and forgiveness of sin on the mediation of the priesthood. 
Perfect obedience to the Priests’ Code was demanded. Re- 
ligion consisted in meeting all the requirements of the Law, 
however difficult. Yet there was not a moment in the life 
of an Israelite when, through heedlessness, he might not be 
come ceremonially unclean, or forget some regulation of the 
legal code. Atonement had to be continually made, day by 
day, for the remission of sin and uncleanness. And lest some 
guilt resting on Israel might in the course of the year have 
remained unexpiated, it is enjoined that once a year on the 
Day of Atonement the High Priest shall enter into the Holy 
of Holies and cleanse the people, that they may be clean from 
all their sins before Jahveh (Lev. 16:30), when at the same 
time, putting both his hands on the head of the scapegoat, he 
shall confess over it, and thus put symbolically on its head, all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel to be borne to Azazel, 
an evil spirit, by the goat which was then sent into the wilder- 
ness (Lev. 16: 21). 

Such, in broad outlines, is the system of worship prescribed 
by Priests’ Code, and fully wrought out in its minutest de- 
tails. It is recorded in Ex. 25-31; 34: 29-35; 35-40; Lev. 
1-27; Num. 1-10: 28; 15-19; 26-31; 35; 36, and is mainly 
ritual. This, according to the historical narrative of P, is the 
Law as given by Moses and in force already in the wilderness 
from the time the tabernacle was erected and the priests conse- 
erated. We should expect, then to find it regulating the wor- 
ship of Israel from the beginning of the nation’s history. 

But this is not the only legal code in the Pentateuch. There 
are two others. The first of these is the Elohistic collection 
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of laws, the so-called Covenant Code (Ex. 20: 22-23: 33), 
only part of which relates to worship; and with this is usually 
joined a short Jahvistic collection, pertaining exclusively to 
the cultus (Ex. 34:11-26). Together they embody the 
earliest legislation known to us in Israel. The second code is 
the Deuteronomic (Deut. 12-26), which, when found in the 
temple, B.C. 621, was made by Josiah the basis of his reforma- 
tion, though it concerns itself only in part with worship. All 
three codes—the Covenant Code, the Deuteronomic, and the 
Priestly—are said to have been given by Moses, the first and 
the last at Sinai, the second on the plains of Moab shortly be- 
fore his death. Yet they differ widely in form, substance and 
language. A law in one of them is often found discrepant 
from a law on the same subject in another. This will become 
apparent as we proceed. Such is their disparity that they can- 
not be ascribed to the same lawgiver, nor have originated at 
the same time. Modern criticism has established the dates 
of the several codes, though many of the laws they contain 
may have been in force at a much earlier period. The Cove- 
nant Code as a whole is pre-Deuteronomic, the Jahvistie col- 
lection and the main body of the Elohistic collection even pre- 
prophetic and prior to the eighth century. The Deuteronomic 
Code had its origin in the latter part of Manasseh’s reign, or 
the beginning of Josiah’s. The Priests’ Code was of gradual 
growth, begun in the Exile after Ezekiel’s death, and nearly 
completed in its present form before the middle of the fifth 
century, B. C. For our present purpose, however, of sketch- 
ing the development of worship in Israel, we shall consider 
these codes only so far as they regulate worship. 

And, first, as regards the Place of Worship. It is taken for 
granted that where God dwells and reveals himself, there He 
is to be worshipped. Now the Priests’ Code, as we have seen, 
knows of only one such sanctuary, and to this it confines all 
sacrificial service. Was it always so, we may ask, that wor- 
ship could be legitimately paid to Jahveh only in one clearly 
defined and permanently fixed place, to the exclusion of all 
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other places? Turn to the Covenant Code, the earliest of the 
three, according to modern criticism, and you will find this 

very different law: “ An altar of earth thou shalt make unto 
“me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy burnt offerings and thy 
peace offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen: in all places where 
I record my name” (literally, where I cause my name to be 
remembered) “I will come unto thee and I will bless thee ” 
(Ex. 20:24). The language is clear. “ In all places” (not 
in one place only) where Jahveh manifests himself in some 
signal way, as by delivering from danger or by giving victory 
in battle, there a simple altar may be erected to Him and sacri- 
fice offered. ’ 

The best commentary on this law is the practice of Israel 
before the finding of the Book of Deuteronomy B. C. 621. In 
the earliest documents of the Hexateuch, Judges, Samuel and 
Kings, great freedom prevailed as regards the place of wor- 
ship. We find a multiplicity of sanctuaries. Every consider- 
able town and village seems to have had its own. Some, as 
Shiloh, Bethel, Gilgal and Beersheba, enjoyed higher repute 
than others; but at all of them acceptable worship was paid to 
Jahveh, and that, too, by “ the men of God,” the best represen- 
tatives of the religion of Israel. To mention but a few ex- 
amples: Samuel offers sacrifice not only in Shiloh, but also on 
the high place of Ramah, in Mizpah, Gilgal and elsewhere. 
Absalom, with David’s permission, goes to Hebron to bring 
his offering to Jahveh. Solomon, while he still enjoyed the 
favor of God, sacrificed at the great high place in Gibeon, and 
his sacrifice was received with favor, although the Ark of 
Jahveh was then in Jerusalem. Elijah, so zealous for the 
pure worship of Israel’s God, rebuilds the altar on Carmel and 
there offers sacrifice. All this was a most flagrant violation of 
the Priests’ Code, if that Code was known—and, if in exist- 
ence, it could not fail to have been known—as having been 
given by Moses, and of binding force already in the Wilder- 
ness. Yet in early Israel not a single protest is raised against 
such prolonged violation. Can it be that no worshipper of 
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Jahveh was faithful to the Law which He is said to have re- 
vealed to his servant Moses ? 

It is true, that great prophets like Amos, Hosea and Isaiah 
wage war against the “high places” (bamoth), not, however, 
on the plea that the legitimate worship.of Jahveh is confined 
to one sanctuary. Their wrath is aroused, not by the number 
of sanctuaries throughout the land, but by the kind of worship 
there offered. Whether carried on in Jerulasem or in Bethel, 
in their eyes it was no better than Baal worship. The high 
places, as we learn from the prophets, had become, through 
Canaanite influences, the seats of idolatry, superstition and 
licentiousness. Moral reform was needed; the shameful 
abuses connected with the cultus had to be suppressed ; worship 
required strict regulation and oversight. It was thought that 
this could best be accomplished by restricting the worship of 
Jahveh to the Temple of Jerusalem, destroying all other sanc- 
tuaries as heathenish and corrupting, and demanding con- 
formity to a prescribed and legally authorized order of divine 
service. This was the outcome of the prophetic teaching. It 
found expression in the Deuteronomic Code, of which one of 
the most important aims was to centralize the worship of 
Jahveh and confine it strictly to the place He should choose 
to put his name there, that is, the Temple of Jerusalem (see 
Deut. ch. 12, where this law, which underlies the whole code, 
is set forth as a fundamental principle). Josiah endeavored 
to enforce the new code, but not without difficulty (2 Kg. ch. 
23). Under his successors idolatry revived. The Exile, 
however, gave the death-blow to the worship at the high places, 
and after the Return, the law of the unity of worship was, 
under favorable circumstances, put into complete practical 
operation. Ever afterward it was regarded as self-evident 
that the one God should have only one place of worship. 

That sanctuary, according to the description of the Priests’ 
Code, was a splendid and expensive structure, in the form 
of a portable tent, which could be taken apart and conveyed 
from place to place. Let any one read the account of the 
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tabernacle given in Ex. chs. 25-27; 35: 4-35, and he will be 
amazed at the skilled workmanship in wood and metal, the 
costly materials of all kinds, especially the enormous amount 
of gold, silver and copper employed in the construction of this 
sumptuous dwelling-place, exclusive of its rich furniture and 
the costly garments of the Priests. Of gold there were no less 
29 talents and 730 shekels; of silver 100 talents and 1,775 
shekels; and of copper 70 talents and 1,400 shekels (Ex. 38: 
24-31). Now, one gold shekel equals in United States 
money, $9.9763; and one gold talent equals 3,000 shekels, 
that is $29,928.90. One silver shekel equals $0.665 ; and one 
silver talent equals 3,000  $0.665, this is, $1,995.00. How 
much gold and silver that means, the reader can easily caleu- 
late. 

Yet of this splendid fabric, so rich in the precious metals, 
there is not found a single trace in the history. Though 
erected, according to P, in the Mosaic age, no preéxilic writer 
displays any knowledge of its actual existence. True, in one 
of the earliest documents of the Pentateuch, the Elohistic, we 
read of a tabernacle (Ex. 33:7) which, though it bears the 
same name (’ohel mo‘ed, properly “ tent of meeting,” R. V., 
“ tabernacle of the congregation,” A. V.), can by no ingenuity 
be identified with the tabernacle of the Priests’ Code. It is 
introduced abruptly, as something well known, yet it comes 
to view here for the first time. The tent of E is pitched 
“‘ without the camp, afar off from the camp,” not only occa- 
sionally, but always; while the tent of P is in the midst of 
the camp, surrounded and protected by a cordon of Priests and 
Levites. No Levite, only a priest could enter the tent of P, 
but the tent of E is guarded by neither priest nor Levite, but 
by Joshua, an Ephraimite, a mere layman, who departed not 
out of the tent (v. 11), which, if it had been the tent described 
by P, it would have been death for him to enter. 

In old Israel temples played no important part. The tem- 
ple was not a place in which the people assembled to worship 
their god; it was a beth’el, a house of God, the dwelling-place 
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of a deity, generally inaccessible except to a priest. The 
altar was usually outside, and sacrifice, the most important 
part of the cultus, was offered under the open sky. In the 
earliest period the top of mountains, stones of peculiar for- 
mation, wide-spreading, shady, particularly evergreen trees, 
perennial wells, were regarded as special abodes of the deity. 
Such natural objects needed no artificial covering. Where, 
however, there was an image of the god, especially if costly, 
it required to be sheltered and guarded. For this purpose 
no large or grand palace was necessary. Micah kept his 
graven image in a room of the family dwelling-place (Jud. 
17:5). Only where there was an ephod is mention made of 
a temple; as at Dan, whither Micah’s ephod was carried after 
it had been stolen (Jud. 18: 24-31); at Nob (1 Sam. 21); 
doubtless at Ophrah for Gideon’s ephod (Jud. 8: 24-27); 
and at Shiloh (1 Sam. 3:3), where the ark of Jahveh, the 
most sacred object in Israel, was kept in a house of stone, 
though in the wilderness (Ex. 33:9) and in David’s time 
it found shelter in a simple tent (2 Sam. 6:17). Later, 
great national temples were built at Jerusalem and Bethel. 
But where in all this long period from Moses to Solomon, 
with its numberless sanctuaries—now some elevated place, 
natural or artificial, now a sacred tree or stone or well, now 
a tent, a modest house, a magnificent temple like Solomon’s— 
where do we catch the slightest glimpse of the rich and costly 
Tabernacle described by the Priests’ Code as the only legiti- 
mate sanctuary at which from Sinai onward, Jahveh could 
be worshipped ? 

Worship in Israel was at first very simple. The place of 
worship needed not to be richly furnished. The sacred tree, on 
whose branches the offerings to the deity were hung; the 
sacred fountain, into whose waters they were cast; the sacred 
stone, on which the victim was slain and which was smeared 
with the blood, the efficacious element in sacrifice: these suf- 
ficed to bring the worshipper into communion with his god. 
Later, when besides the blood, portions of the flesh of the 
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victim were given to the deity by burning, the altar, the place 
of sacrifice, as its Hebrew name implies, became an artificial 
structure distinct from the sacred stone. The Covenant Code 
requires that it be made of earth, or of stone in its natural 
state. The use of a tool to dress the stone would destroy 
the sanctity of the altar. Nor was it allowable to make it so 
high that steps were necessary to ascend it, lest the sacrificer 
should expose his person (Ex. 20: 24-26). In striking con- 
trast to this, both in materials and dimensions, was the altar 
erected by Solomon in the forecourt of his Temple. It was 
built neither of earth nor of stone, but of brass, and the ascent 
to it was by a flight of steps on the east side, for, according 
to the Chronicler, it was ten cubits high. Different from 
both was the altar of P, which Moses was divinely commanded 
to erect in the Wilderness. Its materials were not earth nor 
stone nor only brass, but acacia wood made into a framework 
three cubits high and overlaid with brass, and on it there 
burned a perpetual fire. 

Beside the altar stood a massebah, that is, a stone stele 
(A. V., sometimes “ pillar,” sometimes “ image”) and an 
‘asherah, a wooden post or pole (A. V., “ grove”). They 
were artificial objects, and whatever their meaning and their 
relation to the sacred stone and sacred tree, which were nat- 
ural objects, they were long regarded as indispensable. Moses 
at the ratification of the covenant erected an altar and twelve 
masseboth (Ex. 24:4E), and Joshua, at the renewal of the 
covenant, set up a great stone under the oak that was in the 
holy place of Jahveh (Josh. 24:26E). These stones were 
not mere memorials of the past, nor testimonials for the fu- 
ture, but, according to ancient Hebrew thought, they were, 
as the abode of a deity, real witnesses to the words spoken 
(v. 27). As late as Hosea (3:4) and Isaiah (19:19), they 
were deemed essential to a place of worship. They are first 
prohibited in Deuteronomy (12:3). So, too, the “asheroth 
(the wooden posts, not, as in A. V. the “ groves”), though 
condemned in Deuteronomy and by Ezekiel as Canaanite 
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idolatry, held their place for centuries without prétest by the 
side of Jahveh’s altar, not only in the Northern Kingdom 
(2 Kgs. 13:6), but in the Temple at Jerusalem as well, un- 
til they were destroyed by Josiah, B. C. 621 (2 Kg. 18:4; 
21:7; 23: 6). 

The wooden pole and the stone pillar were not images of 
God; but in the pre-prophetic period such images, symbols 
of Jahveh, were in general use. We need only mention the 
golden calves, the worship of which was apparently confined 
to the great sanctuaries of the northern kingdom, Bethel, 
Samaria, perhaps Dan and Gilgal; and the brazen serpent 
destroyed by Hezekiah, to which incense was burnt in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, where alone this worship seems to have 
been found (2 Kg. 18:4). More frequent mention is made 
of the ’ephod, which in the Priests’ Code denotes the official 
priestly garment. It can hardly be doubted, however, that in 
preéxilic Israel it was, at least sometimes, an image represent- 
ing Jahveh. This is the only natural inference to be drawn 
from Jud. 8: 24-27; 17:4,5. Whatever the ephod was, it held 
a most important place in the celebrated sanctuaries at Dan 
(Jud. 17 and 18), Ophrah (Jud. 8:27) and Nob (1 Sam. 
21:9; 23:6). The ephod was inseparably connected with 
the sacred lot, and as by means of it men sought to ascertain 
the will of God, there was needed the service of a priest who 
knew how it was to be handled for that purpose (1 Sam. 23: 
9-12; 30:7, 8). In Hos. 3:4 the teraphim, a noun in the 
plural, are associated with sacrifice, an image (massebah), 
and an ephod, as objects of the cultus of which Israel should 
long be deprived and the loss of which was a calamity in the 
eyes of the prophet. The teraphim were, perhaps, originally 
images of the ancestors, the tutelary divinities of hearth and 
home (Gen. 31:19). They were human in form, at least 
as regards the head; otherwise Michal, the wife of David, in 
whose house they have a place, could not so easily by means 
of them have deceived the spies of Saul (1 Sam. 19: 11-17). 
Besides these we very often find a “graven image” (pesel) 
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and a “molten image” (massekah), the former made of 
wood or stone, the latter of metal. How they differed from 
the other images employed in the worship we are not in- 
formed. 

Now, we know of no place of worship, whether high place 
or temple, before the eighth century, without some of these 
symbols or images. They were in general use as indispensa- 
ble to the cultus, condemned by none as illegal and wrong, 
sanctioned by Jahveh’s most faithful worshippers. As far 
as the records go, the enlightened conscience of the prepro- 
phetic age at least acquiesced in them. Elijah himself makes 
no fight even against the calf-worship of the northern King- 
dom. Opposition to image-worship first comes from the 
prophets of the eighth and seventh centuries, who sought to 
purify the old cultus by eliminating from it whatever ele 
ments were inconsistent with their higher spiritual and ethical 
conception of Jahveh. But in spite of them, the mass of the 
people clung to the old forms in vogue among their ancestors. 
Then came the Deuteronomic Code with its strict prohibition 
of the “ high places ” and all that they implied, and its cen- 
tralization of worship at the Temple in Jerusalem. Even 
then the Exile was an historical necessity to complete the 
work Josiah’s reformation had begun. From the one sane- 
tuary, as sketched in the Priests’ Code, all the crude semi- 
heathen features, so prominent in the pre-Deuteronomic 
“high places,” have completely vanished, and a perfect trans- 
formation of the old worship has been effected. 

From the place of worship we pass on to consider the de- 
velopment of the priesthood. The reader will not have for- 
gotten the highly organized, divinely instituted hierarchy of 
PC, with its three ranks of the clergy—Levites, priests and 
high priest; its ascending degrees of holiness culminating in 
the high priest; its restriction within the bounds of the sacred 
tribe of Levi; and its function, exclusively its own, of medi- 
ating between the imperfectly holy people and Jahveh, its 
absolutely holy God. We naturally ask, Did this system 
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prevail from the beginning in the Wilderness onward? If 
it did, it could not fail to appear in the Old Testament history 
from Moses down through the centuries to Ezra. But you 
will search for it in vain in the preéxilic writings. It was 
of slow and gradual growth, and it is interesting to trace out 
the several steps that led up to it. We must confine our- 
selves, however, to a few brief hints. 

In the later period the chief vocation of the priest was to 
present to God the sacrifices and offerings of others. In the 
earliest time no priest was needed for this service. The wor- 
shipper was himself the sacrificer. This was in strict accord 
with the law of the altar in the Covenant Code (Ex. 20: 24, 
25), which was for Israel, not Israel’s priests (20:22; 21: 
1). Any individual Israelite might erect an altar of earth 
or unhewn stone, and he, not the priest, should sacrifice 
thereon his burnt offerings and his peace offerings. The 
right to perform an act of sacrifice was not reserved for an 
official class. It belonged to every Israelite of whatever tribe 
or station. Gideon, Manoah, the men of Bethshemesh (1 
Sam. 6: 10-15), the Ephraimite Samuel, the Benjamite Saul, 
the Judean David sacrifice with their own hands, without a 
sense of violating the law. 

Priests are found only where there is a house of God, in 
which, as at Shiloh, the ark of Jahveh was kept, or, as at 
Micah’s private sanctuary (Jud. chs. 17 and 18) and the 
public sanctuary at Nob, an ephod or other image of God was 
contained. Such sacred objects required to be carefully 
guarded, not only against profanation, but against theft as 
well. And this was part of the twofold function of the priest ; 
he was, first of all, the protector of the house of God and its 
rich sacred treasure. It was a service that almost any one 
was in a position to render. The possessor could appoint 
whom he would. Micah at first called his own son to be 
priest; later he rejoiced to find a wandering Levite, Jonathan, 
who was willing to accept the office. More important, how- 
ever, was the other part of the priest’s function. Through 
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him the people consulted Jahveh with a view to have some 
hidden thing revealed, or to ascertain the divine will in re 
gard to some public or private affair. The priest was be 
lieved to have the knowledge and skill of so employing the 
ephod as to win an oracular response to the one or more 
questions proposed (1 Sam. 23: 9-12; 30:7, 8). How he 
used the ephod we are unable to say, but we know that the 
sacred oracle consisted of two lots connected with the ephod, 
the one named Urim, the other, Thummim (1 Sam. 14: 41, 
according to the LXX. text, which has the strongest prob- 
ability in its favor). The employment of the sacred lot was 
often complicated, and required the service of a priest. 

In the early time, then, the priest was not primarily, if at 
all, a minister of the altar who sacrificed in behalf of others, 
but the guardian of a temple, who by means of the ephod ob- 
tained oracular responses for those who enquired of Jahveh. 
A father in possession of such an image of God would natur- 
ally entrust its guardianship to his son and initiate him into 
the mystery of discovering the divine will. And so it came 
to pass that the priesthood soon became hereditary in certain 
families, as in the family of Jonathan at Dan (Jud. 18: 30), 
of Eli at Shiloh (1 Sam. 2:12-17), and of Ahimelech at 
Nob (1 Sam. 22:11). Yet the priesthood, even where it 
had become hereditary, was not regarded as of divine right, 
though these priestly families made a long stride toward such 
a claim by claiming kinship with Moses, as they seem to have 
done. 

The establishment of the Kingdom had an important bear- 
ing on the development of the priesthood. The King, accord- 
ing to ancient thought, represented the people before God, and 
so stood at the head of the priesthood. As such he was 
anointed when he ascended the throne. At times he per 
formed distinctively priestly functions. When David 
brought the ark up to Jerusalem, he was girded with an ephod 
bad, the linen garment of the priest (2 Sam. 6:14). Both 
he and Solomon blessed the p2ople on great festive occasions 
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(2 Sam. 6:18, 1 Kg. 8:14). The priests of the King’s 
sanctuary, the Temple at Jerusalem, would naturally acquire 
a higher dignity and importance than the priests at inferior 
sanctuaries. Yet they were not an independent order sub- 
ject only to divine regulation. They were royal officials, 
servants of the King and obedient to his commands. He 
appointed them to their office or deposed them from it, accord- 
ing to his good pleasure. Zadok, of whose origin we know 
nothing, was placed by Solomon beside Abiathar of the ven- 
erable priestly line of Eli, and they were the priests in the 
reign of that monarch (2 Sam. 20:25). For a political 
offence Solomon without scruple deprived Abiathar of his office 
(1 Kg. 2: 26, 27), and set Zadok in his place (v. 35). And 
as it was almost a matter of course that the priesthood of a 
royal sanctuary, like the Temple at Jerusalem, would soon 
become hereditary, we are not surprised to find that Zadok 
and his sons held the priestly office at Jerusalem in unbroken 
succession till the Exile. 

It was only to be expected that, with the lapse of time, old 
functions of the priesthood would be modified and new func- 
tions assumed. Where, as at the greater sanctuaries, there 
was a considerable body of servants, to them the guardianship 
of the house of God with its precious image of God could 
safely be confided. And although the eliciting of an oracle 
from Jahveh by means of the sacred lot was not absolutely 
discontinued, the practice gradually fell into the background. 
Torah (law, direction) took its place, and with this the priests 
became chiefly occupied. ‘‘ They shall teach Jacob thy judg- 
ments, and Israel thy law” (Deut. 33:10). Whenever there 
was brought to them a doubtful case of law or ritual, it was 
the office of the priests to give a decision. These decisions 
grew in time into a body of sacred law which the priests 
guarded and administered, and according to which they de- 
cided new cases as they arose. 

But besides being teachers of the law, the priests became 
more and more ministers of the altar. Both functions are 
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already united in the blessing on Levi, where the priests are 
not only to teach Israel Jahveh’s judgments and law, but, it 
is immediately added, “ They shall burn incense before thee, 
and whole burnt offering upon thine altar” (Deut. 33:10). 
For the simple ritual of sacrifice in the early time no priest 
was required. At first, on special occasions, the Kings them- 
selves sacrificed with their own hands. But as the nation 
prospered and the temple came to overshadow the local “ high 
places,” the ritual grew more elaborate and the number of 
priests was necessarily enlarged. The function of the priest 
was more and more restricted to presenting the offerings on the 
altar of Jahveh, especially the regular public offerings main- 
tained by the Kings (2 Kg. 16:15). And as regards the 
numerous private offerings at the royal sanctuary, a due 
regard to order and the growing complexity of the ritual would 
not allow any and every one to sacrifice whenever and in what- 
soever manner he might please. Thus the sacrificial function 
of the priesthood soon became indispensable. And as its mem- 
bers stood in an intimate relation to God, consecrated to the 
service of his altar, and keeping themselves to some extent 
apart even from the ties of the family (Deut. 33:9), it is easy 
to understand how, in these circumstances, an hereditary 
priesthood like that at Jerusalem, possessing such a character 
and ministering at such a sanctuary, could not only claim to 
be legitimate, but might actually become an exclusive order. 

This step, however, was not taken before the Exile. The 
finding of the Deuteronomic Code and Josiah’s reformation 
which it occasioned, wrought, indeed, a stupendous change for 
the whole body of the priests. Doubtless there had long ex- 
isted a difference between the royal priests who ministered 
at the Temple, and the country priests who ministered at the 
local “ high places ” ; but it was a difference of dignity, wealth 
and influence. Neither class held office by divine right, as 
did the Aaronic priesthood after the Exile. Nor could the 
sons of Zadok lay claim to a priesthood more legitimate than 
that which officiated elsewhere than in Jerusalem. Their 
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superiority lay in their relation to the king. All alike, priests 
of the local sanctuaries and priests of the King’s sanctuary, 
were legitimate priests in virtue of their membership in the 
tribe of Levi. So we are expressly told in Deut. 18:1: “ The 
priests the Levites, all the tribe of Levi.” It is not the priests 
and the Levites, the latter being distinguished from the for- 
mer, as in the Priests’ Code. “The priests the Levites” 
signifies the Levitical priests, the legitimate official priests, 
and all the tribe of Levi were such. ‘“ All the tribe of Levi ” 
is identical with “the priests the Levites.” How the term 
Levite came in time to mean an official priest we can only con- 
jecture; but we know that in the seventh century the tribe 
of Levi was recognized as the priestly tribe divinely appointed 
in the time of Moses to minister before Jahveh (Deut. 10: 8; 
18:1, 2; 33: 8-11). 

Now the tribe of Levi, unlike the secular tribes, had no 
earthly inheritance. Jahveh was their inheritance, and they 
were to derive their support from the offerings on the altar 
(Deut. 18:1, 2). But this created a difficult problem; for 
the centralization of the priesthood at the Temple of Solomon 
was the necessary consequence of the centralization of all wor- 
ship at the Jerusalem sanctuary, which since the destruction 
of the northern Kingdom (722 B. C.) was without a rival. 
And what would become of the country priests when the “ high 
places,” from which they gained their livelihood, should be 
destroyed, as commanded by the Deuteronomic Code (ch. 12), 
and accomplished by Josiah (2 Kgs. 23) ? As legitimate priests 
they had the right to perform priestly functions and enjoy 
the priestly revenues. This the Deuteronomist acknowledges, 
and, accordingly, he makes provision for the rural priests who 
were forbidden by the new code to minister at the “high 
places.” Any one of them may, if he will, come up to the 
temple, henceforth the only legitimate sanctuary, and there, 
like other Levites, minister in the name of Jahveh and have 
like portions to eat with his brethren (18:6-8). And as 
even then their support would be rather precarious, the law- 
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giver commends them time and again to the kindness and 
liberality of the people (12:19). 

Since the days of Solomon the sons of Zadok had been in 
actual possession of the priesthood of the Temple with all its 
privileges and honors. Naturally, in spite of the new law, 
they would not favor the increase of their number by a large 
accession of the country priests with the right to share in the 
ministry of the sanctuary on equal terms with themselves, 
Individuals might be received, but the great majority were 
excluded from exercising their priestly functions at the only 
legitimate sanctuary (2 Kg. 23:9). They were virtually 
deposed from their office and reduced to poverty. 

Only one thing remained to complete their degradation, and 
that was supplied by the prophet Ezekiel in his ideal sketch 
of the new Israel (chs. 40-48). In his view the exclusion 
of the country Levites from all the rights and privileges of the 
priesthood proper is a punishment for their guilt incurred by 
ministering at the “high places.” Henceforth they must be 
content with the subordinate offices of the sanctuary and take 
the place of the foreigners by whom those offices had hitherto 
been filled. Jahveh’s house they may not pollute by their 
presence ; the sons of Zadok alone shall minister as priests (44: 
6-16). Thus instead of “ the priests, the Levites” of Deu- 
teronomy we have in Ezekiel “the priests and the Levites.” 
The designation “ Levites” acquires a new meaning. For- 
merly it was the honorable title of the official priests; now it 
signifies the lower of the two castes into which the tribe of 
Levi has been divided—that caste which was removed from 
the priestly office whose functions it had hitherto the right to 
exercise. 

In the Priests’ Code the distinction between the priests and 
the Levites is rigidly maintained, though its origin is pre 
sented in a different light. Unlike Ezekiel, P knows of no 
time when the Levites were ministers of the altar. From the 
time of Moses they were always subordinate to the priests. 
After the erection of the Tabernacle, Aaron and his sons were 
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invested with the priestly office (Ex. ch. 28); and only at a 
later time were the Levites (the substitutes for the first-born) 
given to them as their ministers, “to do the service of the 
Tabernacle ” (Num. ch. 3), yet in such a manner as not to 
come into direct contact with the sacred things. 

The hierarchy of P culminates in the High Priest whose 
office, as it here comes to view, is new and peculiar. In the 
greater preéxilic sanctuaries, which often had a considerable 
body of priests, there was need of course of a chief priest, 
having the authority of a presiding officer; but he was only 
first among his equals, with no higher priestly rank than that 
of his fellow priests. The postexilic High Priest, however, is 
supreme in all things. He is invested with the highest au- 
thority of the priesthood. He alone is permitted to come into 
the presence of Jahveh in the Holy of Holies, and to wear 
the ephod with the Urim and Thummim. He is the one 
legitimate head of the theocratic state. Before the Exile the 
King held unlimited sway in the sphere of worship; the 
temple was his, and the priest was his servant. After the 
Exile, P leaves no room for a secular prince beside the high 
priest. The latter is the supreme head of the church-nation, 
bearing on the shoulder-pieces and the breast-plate of his 
ephod the names of the twelve tribes engraved on stones. In- 
deed, as the sole representative of the people, who bears their 
welfare on his shoulders and his heart, he is invested with 
almost royal dignity; he is anointed; he wears the purple; 
above all, his head is encircled with a tiara, on the forefront 
of which stands the inscription: Holiness to the Lord; for 
the high priest must “bear the iniquity of the holy things 
which the children of Israel shall hallow in all their holy 
gifts; and it shall be always upon his forehead, that they 
may be accepted before the Lord” (Ex. 28: 36-38). 

It was our intention to take up other features of Israel’s 
cultus, especially the sacrifices and the festivals, and to show 
the manifold changes they underwent in the long course of 
the history from the settlement in Canaan to the elaboration 
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of the Priests’ Code; but space forbids. Nor is it necessary. 
What has already been said is amply sufficient to prove that 
the higher criticism, so far from being destructive, except of 
unwarranted traditions, is historically constructive, and is the 
only method by which we can trace out the real development 
of the religion of Israel from its lowest to its highest stage.* 

* Those who are interested in the subject may be referred to an article 


by the present writer entitled, “The Idea of Sacrifice as Developed in the 
Old Testament,” Rerormep CuurcH REVIEW, January, 1900, pp. 1-34. 




















III. 


SOME ELEMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
CONCERNING HIMSELF. 


BY H. M. J. KLEIN. 


Modern theology has revived a remarkable interest in the 
teaching of Jesus. This voice of the world saying “ Tell 
us what He taught ” does not have its origin in the belief, as 
some may suppose, that He was simply a great teacher. His 
own teaching forbids such a limitation. It is felt, however, 
that the words of Jesus were not an incidental feature of His 
career, but were most vitally connected with His revealing 
and redemptive work and life. It is the increasing convic- 
tion of many that this renewed emphasis on the historical 
teaching of Jesus not only makes the Christian religion more 
clear and intelligible, but is, in addition, a means of helping 
men religiously by bringing them back directly to the first 
principles of our faith. In every age when the Church has 
gotten back to the pure, simple teaching of her Lord, wonder- 
ful things have happened; and, further, whenever men fully 
realized that He still spoke from the Mount there has been 
a new breath in the air, and the spring time of a higher moral 
life in the world. 

Just how this renewed emphasis on the words of Jesus came 
about in our day it is not easy to say. Like every movement 
in history we hardly know just when or whence it came. But 
it is here. It seems to be a part of that spirit, historical, 
critical, scientific, which seeks to get at the source of things 
and gain touch with reality. But not only that. It is a 
part also of that other spirit of growing admiration for the 
Person of Christ which has been so characteristic of the nine- 
teenth century, of that renewed interest in Jesus of Nazareth 
which has given to the world during the past fifty years a 
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legion of biographies of our Saviour. This close study of 
all pertaining to the life and person of Jesus has brought Him 
so vividly in breathing reality before the eyes of men that 
they have been led to feel that all that they need to know is 
what Jesus believed and they would believe the same. This 
emphasis on the historical teaching of Jesus is perfectly com- 
patible with the truth of the ever-living Christ just as the 
fountain is capable of coexisting with the stream. The 
teaching of the historic Jesus is the pure fountain from which 
our thought of Him must be drawn. 

In this study of the teaching of Jesus concerning Himself 
there must be several presuppositions. (1) We go on the 
assumption that the words of Jesus are not scientific state- 
ments, but personal convictions, warm outbursts of experience 
and emotion, intensely full of life, movement and color; and 
therefore to be interpreted in terms of life and spirit, and not 
simply of metaphysics. (2) Again, the sources for the teach- 
ing of Jesus are the four Gospels; and these are records of 
historic fact. Owing to the great difference, however, be- 
tween the Synoptists and John in the style and manner in 
which Jesus speaks of Himself we shall keep in mind the 
teaching as it is taken from one or from the other. In the 
first three Gospels Jesus’ teaching concerning Himself is 
found in scattered fragments, in occasional hints, in isolated 
enigmatical phrases, rather than in clear assertions and defi- 
nite claims. In John, on the other hand, the personal claims 
of Jesus stand out as the most marked and original feature 
of the Gospel. (3) An a priori speculation as to what Jesus 
must have said, or thought or believed concerning Himself 
cannot be fruitful. The only thing we can do is reverently 
to approach these Gospels as sources, and ask ourselves what 
references to Himself are found there, and what do these ref- 
erences mean in terms of history, of spirit and of life. (4) 
Christ’s inner consciousness could not be fully revealed in 
His teachings. Hence the limitations of this subject must be 
recognized. Words are always an inadequate expression of 
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a man’s soul. The speaker himself is always infinitely more 
than the thing he says. A personal being’s inner self is a 
temple into the holy of holies of which we may not enter. 
We can but stand at the threshold and make crude childish 
attempts to gain a reverent glimpse here and there as the veil 
is lifted in word or deed. In one sense the inner conscious- 
ness of a person always remains his own secret. For that 
reason we must not attempt or expect to build up a systematic 
psychology of our Lord or of His person by a study of His 
words. His inner consciousness in the last analysis is His 
own secret. No one will ever know its mystery who has not 
had a parallel experience. Nevertheless, it is true too that 
words are a revelation of personality, and the words of Jesus 
concerning Himself are, as such, a revelation worthy of the 
most earnest and reverent consideration of every student of 
His life. We feel that there is one who can tell us more about 
the person of Jesus than anyone else, and that is Jesus Him- 
self. We assume that Jesus thought of Himself in the truest, 
worthiest, highest way, and that we can not go far wrong 
when we adopt the conception of Himself which He sought 
to impart to His disciples in His teaching. 

It will not do to take each statement of Jesus separately 
and interpret it without reference to any of the others. It is 
a question whether we would find Him by patching all His 
self-expressions together; whether we could find the precious 
ore of His personality by simply collecting all the residuum 
when everything that strikes us as of a local or temporary 
nature had been strained off. It is generally agreed, however, 
that there are two self-designations that contain in them the 
self-consciousness of Jesus crystallized. They are the titles 
“Son of Man ” and “ Son of God.” These are not theological 
terms on the lips of Jesus, but we believe, designedly chosen 
expressions that reveal the life, the mystery, the glory, the 
humiliation, the personality, the meaning of Jesus, as He 
understood Himself. These are the elements in His teaching 
concerning Himself which we would especially consider. 
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Son of Man.—In taking up the Synoptics we find the 
phrase “ Son of Man” in Matthew thirty-two times, in Mark 
fifteen times, in Luke twenty-five times. In all these passages 
it is uniformly a self-designation of Jesus. In John it is 
found twelve times and is practically a self-designation in 
every instance. The title is not found at all in Paul’s writ- 
ings, and but once in the book of Acts. Since this seems to 
be the favorite phrase by which Jesus refers to Himself, what 
meaning did He put into it? 

It is certain that Jesus did not invent the title. For it fre- 
quently occurs in the Old Testament. In the eighth Psalm 
we find it synonymous with “ man ” in the parallelism “ What 
is man that thou art mindful of him. And the son of man 
that thou visitest him?’ Here the phrase has in it both the 
lowliness and loftiness of man, and consequently Keim 
thought that Jesus took His title from this reference. Again 
it occurs in Psalm 80:17: “ Let thy hand be upon the man 
of thy right hand, upon the Son of Man whom thou madest 
strong for thyself.” Here it refers to a chosen individual 
endowed with special gift for God’s work. In Ezekiel it 
occurs no less than ninety times; it is the title by which the 
prophet is regularly addressed by Jehovah “as a man weak 
in himself but strong in the Lord.” The most famous Old 
Testament passage however in which this title occurs is Daniel 
7:13. In an Apocalyptic vision the writer of the book of 
Daniel sees four beasts coming up out of the sea to rule over 
the earth, and at last a fifth ruler comes who is thus described: 
“T saw and behold one like the Son of Man came with the 
clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they 
brought him near before him.” Since the days of Schleier- 
macher this passage has been considered the classical one on 
the subject in the Old Testament. The more we study the 
words of Jesus the more we feel that at least the form of the 
title may have been derived from this passage. For Jesus 
Himself speaks almost in the very words of this Old Testament 
reference of “The Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
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heaven.” The Book of Daniel was a general favorite in the 
days of Jesus. There is still another writing in which the 
phrase is frequently found, viz., the Similitudes of the Book 
of Enoch. Nothing can be deduced from this fact, however, 
as it is very far from certain whether the Similitude portion of 
the Book of Enoch is pre-Christian or not. 

In recent years a philological question has been raised in 
regard to the phrase “the Son of Man.” It has been ques- 
tioned whether in Aramaic which Jesus is thought to have 
spoken, there is an equivalent for the Greek ‘o dd¢ rod 
avOpwzov. It is contended by several of the best Aramaic 
scholars that no phrase exists or can exist in that dialect 
equivalent to the title “Son of Man.” It is therefore assumed 
that Jesus employed the word barnash which means “ Man” 
in the vague sense of “anyone.” Leitzman contends that 
Jesus did not make use of the phrase “Son of Man” at all, 
but that it became a Messianic title after its translation into 
Greek. Wellhausen says: “Jesus used this most universal 
generic term “ Man ” with emphasis to designate his own ego. 
The name signifies man and nothing further; the Arameans 
have no other expression for the conception.” But Dalman 
possibly the most eminent of Aramaic scholars sees no such 
difficulty. In his “ Worte Jesu” he argues with almost con- 
elusive effect that Aramaic dialects differ from one another in 
details, and that though barnash was common in the dialect 
of Galilee in the third and fourth centuries, it may not have 
been equally common in the first century. And so Gunkel 
contends that barnasha was a legitimate Messianic title in 
Aramaic and as such was by no means foreign to the thoughts 
or to the expressions of Jesus. And further it is reasonable 
to think that the evangelists and copyists of their text were 
certainly perfectly well acquainted with Syriac and Aramaic 
idioms, and would not have translated the term “Son of 
Man” unless there were some such definite phrase behind the 
Greek. It must be remembered too that we have no actual 
knowledge of the Aramaic original as used by Jesus. We are 
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not even certain that he may not at times have spoken Greek 
and that the very phrase ‘o ded¢ tod dv@pwzov may not have 
actually been upon his lips. At least the burden of proof 
lies with those who would deny its possibility in Aramaic. 

What Jesus meant by the phrase in applying it to himself 
is a question of no little difficulty and of great importance. 
Any view in regard to its meaning must be largely a matter 
of conjecture, for it is nowhere explained in the New Testa- 
ment. The title has undeniable reference to the Book of 
Daniel, which tells of a Son of Man who was destined to bring 
in the Kingdom. When Jesus used the title “Son of Man” 
as over against the personal pronoun “I” he referred to his 
relation to the Kingdom of God which He as Messiah had 
come to establish among men. The seventh chapter of Daniel 
not only speaks of “ one like unto a Son of Man” who shall 
come with the clouds of heaven, but it adds: “ There was 
given him dominion and glory, and a kingdom; his dominion 
is an.everlasting dominion, and his kingdom shall not be de- 
stroyed.” Jesus, using Daniel’s vision of the Kingdom, would 
naturally adopt the title given by Daniel of the one who was 
to establish it. It designates then whatever is characteristic 
of Christ’s work, or mission or ministry in its relation to the 
Kingdom. 

Now just because the Kingdom is a present as well as a 
future reality, the title “ Son of Man ” is used by Jesus when 
he refers to two very different things, viz., to his present 
earthly privation, lowliness, weakness, suffering and even 
death; and, on the other hand, when he refers to his future 
glory, triumph, majesty and power. Most of the New Testa- 
ment passages in which the phrase occurs can be classed in 
these two contrasting groups. This too will explain the many 
paradoxical expressions in the New Testament in which the 
title “Son of Man” refers both to the human weakness and 
the divine power of the Messiah. The Son of Man has no 
where to lay his head, yet has power on earth to forgive sins. 
The Son of Man must suffer many things, yet is Lord of the 
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Sabbath; is come to seek the lost, yet goeth to death even as 
it is written of him; will be rejected but will come upon the 
clouds of heaven and will sit on the throne of his glory. This 
title then has value for the consciousness of Jesus in so far 
as he realized that he had come into the world to do a work 
which would mean rejection, suffering and death now, but 
glory when the work shall be done, and the kingdom is estab- 
lished. 

Now this was specifically the work of the Messiah as Jesus 
understood it. It was not the Jewish conception. The idea 
of a union of lowliness and dignity was not the Messianic 
conception current in the days of Jesus. But to the mind 
of Jesus the Messiah must have the weakness inherent in man 
as well as the power that rules an everlasting kingdom. What 
will best express this combination of weakness and strength 
which is Jesus’ idea of a Messiah? Here is this eighth 
Psalm. It was no doubt an object of close study to Jesus. 
Did it not help to give form to his conception. “‘ What is 
man that thou art mindful of him, the Son of Man that thou 
visitest him,” etc. Here is combination of lowliness with 
loftiness, of physical weakness with dignity of calling and 
destiny. Is there another title in all of the Old Testament 
that combines in itself so beautifully the idea of weakness 
(eighth Psalm) and of majesty (7 chap. Daniel) as does this 
title? It serves three purposes. It satisfies Jesus’ concep- 
tion of what a Messiah ought to be. It does not countenance 
the crude Messianic hopes current in his day. And best of | 
all, it serves for a time to conceal His claim to Messiahship 
without His denying in public the consciousness of His unique 
mission. 

Certainly the title “Son of Man” was not popularly rec- 
ognized as a Messianic one in the days of Jesus. It was 
Jesus’ plan to teach men first the nature of the kingdom, to 
beget in them first a richer and more spiritual conception of 
the Messiah, in the light of which they would of their own 
accord recognize Him. Had He openly designated Himself 
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“the Messiah” without this preparation He would have 
aroused only passionate expectations and invited immediate 
disaster. Therefore for pedagogic reasons He took this title 
which thoroughly answered His Messianic self-consciousness, 
and which at the same time served successfully to veil His 
Messiahship until the famous confession of Simon Peter at 
Cesarea Philippi. 

We are convinced that there is still another reason why this 
particular term was chosen to signify His Messiahship. The 
title carries with it, on the very face of it, the relation which 
Jesus bears to the human race. His sense of relationship 
with all mankind was next to His sense of relationship to 
God the master passion of His life. This relation is of course 
to be interpreted in the spirit of Jesus and not in the hard- 
and-fast logic of the fourth and fifth century theology. To 
Him the title meant that He was the one in whom human 
nature was most fully and deeply realized. He was the ex- 
ponent of humanity’s deepest sorrows and its highest exalta- 
tion. It is as though the intrinsically human had not ap 
peared until he revealed it. All that was finest in humanity, 
its meekness, its sympathy, its love, was in the title. There 
was hope and comfort and redemption in that phrase, thus 
understood. Because He knew that He fully and deeply rea- 
lized the human, He was conscious of being the brother of 
all the children of men whom He was to seek and to save. 
He was conscious of being a man among men; His deep sym- 
pathy reached down to the depth of the toiling, struggling, 
needful human heart, and at the same time saw the capacity 
and the greatness that was in human nature. That phase of 
Jesus’ Messiahship, which looked out toward His brethren, is 
expressed by the title Son of Man. We have no right to con 
fine our interpretation of the title on the lips of Jesus, only 
to its meaning in Daniel. Jesus took up the title, and as He 
did with many other words and institutions which He used, 
He put into it a higher conception. He gave it a deeper and 
more spiritual significance. The current Messianic idea in 
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Jesus’ day was narrow and literal. He enlarged and en- 
riched it by the use of this title which expresses, as none other 
could, the solidarity and sympathy of the Messiah with men. 
He is a veritable “Son of Man.” Our conclusion then is 
that Jesus knew Himself to be the One who was to found a 
spiritual kingdom upon the earth, confessed Himself to be 
the Messiah, but used the title “ Son of Man” in a pedagogic 
sense for a time to veil His Messiahship, and that this title 
was His favorite one because it had especial reference to His 
relation to the children of men whom out of love He came 
to seek and to save. 

Son of God.—In studying Jesus’ conception of Himself 
there is another phrase of which we must take note, viz., “ The 
Son of God.” It is true that He does not make use of this 
phrase at all in the first three Gospels, and yet it is also true 
that He accepts the title when it is applied to Him by others. 
In the Synoptics He uses the more abbreviated form “ The 
Son” to imply what in the Johannine Gospel is meant by 
“The Son of God.” Hence we can not get at the full sig- 
nificance of the title unless we connect it with that long list 
of references in which Jesus calls God preéminently “ The 
Father,” and also those in which he refers to Himself as “ The 
Son.” 

When Jesus speaks of God to the people or to His disciples, 
He nowhere intimates that Fatherhood in God for Him 
means absolutely the same that it does for them. He rather 
conveys the idea that God is to Him a father in a unique and 
preéminent sense. He says “ My Father.” In John 5:18 
the Jews sought to kill Him because He said that God was 
His Father (‘doy his own Father) ; in a peculiar and appro- 
priate sense making Himself equal to God. All things have 
been delivered to me of My Father, He says. Then again, 
Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of. Only 
twice does He say “ Our Father” and then He gives a form 
of prayer which is for His disciples and,is constructed en- 
tirely for them. Yet He speaks freely of Our Father David 
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and Our Father Abraham. He knew Himself to be God’s 
Son, and He recognized the sonship of other men to God, but 
these two sonships He never placed on an equality. 

There are two classic passages in the Synoptics in which 
He claims to be Son in a preéminent sense. The first is Matt. 
11:27: “ All things have been delivered unto me of my 
Father: and no one knoweth the Son, save the Father; neither 
doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he to whomso- 
ever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” This is the loftiest 
utterance of the self-consciousness of Jesus. It is the very 
pinnacle of Jesus’ testimony to Himself. On close exam- 
ination of the textual phrasing of this verse, it is at once evi- 
dent that the best rendering is “The Father knoweth what 
(not who) the Son is, and the Son knows what (not who) the 
Father is. The question is not who among others the Son or 
the Father is, but what character or significance the Son or 
the Father has. The interrogative pronoun is the masculine 
not the neuter, which makes it mean not what the substance 
or essence of one or the other is but what the position or 
character of the person in question may be. Jesus claims 
that He as the Son of God was perfectly known and under- 
stood in His character and position only by the Father in a 
way entirely unique. It was a knowledge which came because 
of the love which bound them together, and enabled them to 
understand one another as others could not who did not stand 
in this relation. See how they understood each other, these 
two, Father and Son, at the Baptism, at the Transfiguration, 
at all times! 

The other significant reference is in Mark 13:32: “ But 
of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels 
in heaven, neither the Son but the Father.” Jesus evidently 
means to specify here four planes of knowledge, that of men, 
of angels, of Himself, and of the Father. There is no mean- 
ing in this passage except that of an upward gradation of 
thought which rises from the exclusion of men, then of angels 
from the knowledge of that time to'the exclusion even of the 
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Son. The idea of the Son is here connected so closely with 
the Father that He states it as an astonishing thing that even 
He does not know the purpose of the Father in regard to the 
time of the consummation of the kingdom. 

Several of the Synoptic parables give the same idea in a 
more indirect way. There is the Parable of the Undutiful 
Husbandmen (Mk. 12:11) who first maltreated the servants 
sent by the Lord of the vineyard and then his only and beloved 
son. The implication is that the Son is Jesus Himself. So 
in the parable of the Marriage Feast (Mt. 22:2), the implica- 
tion is that He is the Son of God; otherwise the parable has no 
point. Then, too, we may refer to the question put by Jesus 
to His adversaries amid the conflicts of Passion Week: “ What 
think ye of Christ; Whose Son is He ?”’ 

In a number of instances he accepts the title given to Him 
by others. At the Baptism and the Transfiguration the idea 
is conveyed that He as the Son of God is the special subject 
of the Father’s good-will and pleasure. In the Temptation 
the expression “ If thou be the Son of God” seems to be a 
challenge to His Messianic claim. In the expressions of the 
demoniac and the centurion, the former probably meant the 
Messiah and the latter some demi-god. But on one occasion 
Jesus accepts the worship of His disciples (Matt. 14:33): 
“ Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” Then there is Peter’s 
famous confession for which he was commended. In con- 
sidering Peter’s confession, however, the fact must be borne 
in mind that Mark and Luke have shorter forms of it in which 
the title under consideration is not used. The confession may 
therefore be an acknowledgment of Messiahship only—the 
term “Son of the living God ” being equivalent to “ Christ.” 

When we come to the Fourth Gospel, the self-testimony of 
Jesus stands in the foreground. His claim to being the Son 
of God is really the theme of the book. The filial relation of 
Jesus is here wrought out in all its details. More than thirty 
times in this Gospel is Jesus designated as the Son of God, or 
the Son, in such a way as to emphasize His special relation to 
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the Father. The Son is come forth from the Father; He is 
not come of Himself, but is sent by God; as He comes forth 
from God so also He returns to God; He is come in the 
Father’s name; not to seek His own will, but the will of Him 
that sent Him; He does not seek His own glory, but the 
Father’s; He does not glorify Himself, but is glorified by the 
Father. There is perfect intimacy, perfection of mutual 
knowledge. The life and the character and the words of the 
Son constitute a revelation of the Father. The Son is in the 
Father and the Father in the Son. The Son and the Father 
are one. And all mankind are asked to come to the Son as the 
way to the Father. The collection of sayings in John estab- 
lishing the filial relationship of Jesus is marvellous in its 
variety of detail. 

Here then are the data from the Synoptics and from the 
Johannine Gospel. What now as to the meaning of the 
phrase “Son of God?’ The meaning of the expression as 
found in the Old Testament will not help us very much. We 
find it applied to angels, to Adam, to the Hebrew nation, to 
the Kings of Israel, to the promised Messiah, all in the sense 
of those who are the special objects of God’s favor and the 
bearers of special revelations from Him to men. What sense 
did the title “Son” or “Son of God” bear for Jesus Him- 
self ? 

All will grant that it meant to Him at least what it meant 
in the Old Testament, one who was uniquely chosen and en- 
dowed of God for a great work. In addition to this, all agree, 
we think, that it meant for Jesus everything that was implied 
by the term in the Jewish thought of his day, viz., a synonym 
for “ Messiah.” In the Fourth Book of Esdras the sentence 
occurs: “ For my Son, Messias, shall be revealed with those 
that are with him.” In the popular mind of Jesus’ day the 
two terms “Son of God” and “ Messiah ” were identical. 
Is this all? Did Jesus use the title only in an official sense, 
designating His life work as Messiah? Or did He give a mean- 
ing to the conception that lifts it outside of the official, and 
places it in the realm of the personal ? 
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The words of Jesus everywhere indicate that He was con- 
cerned not so much in asserting His Messianic vocation, as in 
expressing His close and pure fellowship with the Father. 
Here He found the strong basis of His power. And in His 
teaching He emphasized especially the ethical relation which 
subsists between the Father and Himself. He lays stress on 
the fact of His sinlessness. He does always the things which 
please the Father. He adjusts His will to the will of the 
Father. There is a moral union between them. He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father, 7. ¢., He that has seen my 
character hath seen the Father. When He speaks of fellow- 
ship and union which His disciples were to have with the 
Father and with Himself, He referred to a fellowship of love. 

How is this moral union to be explained? It will not ex- 
plain itself. This brings us to the very border line of the 
person of Christ. Does this ethical union with the Father 
imply metaphysical oneness? Can there be moral union be- 
tween two beings separated from each other metaphysically ? 
Can we account for Jesus’ sinlessness and His realization of 
the moral ideal unless we postulate a fundamental distinction 
of essence in Him? All this is an interesting speculative ques- 
tion. But on it the teaching of Jesus gives us no light. The 
words of Jesus are not philosophy. They are life. They 
tell us that in the highest moral and spiritual sense he stood in 
the relation of Sonship to His Father. Jesus put into the 
title the absolute fullness of all it ought to mean. “ He pic- 
tures His mind as lying open without flaw or impediment to 
the stream of Divine Love pouring in upon it and responding 
to that love at once with equisite sensitiveness and with entire 
completeness. It is the very perfection of what we mean by 
religion and the religious attitude of the Soul to God—” per- 
fect Sonship in its highest possible relations to perfect Father- 
hood. 

These two terms, then, universal Son of Man, eternal Son 
of God, sum up the claims of Jesus. They are both Messi- 
anic. But they do not convey the same phase of Jesus’ work 
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as Messiah. The one has reference to the highest relation- 
ship that the Messiah could bear to man; the other tells of 
the highest relationship He could bear to God. The term 
Messiah emphasized the task. These self-designations laid 
accent upon Himself as the One who in His deepest conscious- 
ness realized that He was to establish the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth, in which God is related to men as Father and 
men are related to God as Sons. 

Whence came these Messianic conceptions so much larger 
and richer than those of His contemporaries? From His own 
inner consciousness. How came He to this consciousness of 
the unique character of His relation to the Father and His 
brethren? Certainly it was not accidental. Certainly there 
is no analogy in history; not even among the Old Testament 
prophets. Certainly it could be not evolved out of the con- 
ditions existing in Palestine in Jesus’ day. How He came 
to this consciousness of His power and His obligation to the 
Father and to His brethren will always remain His own 
secret. It is the great mystery of God. Kaftan sums it all 
up by saying that only one conclusion is possible, viz., “ that 
in His most unique personality Jesus was not a child of His 
times. This inner consciousness of Jesus, in which we must 
look for the origin of the Gospel, centered in His relation to 
the Father, between whom and man He became the Mediator. 
In one word, the mystery of the life of Jesus in God, which 
was known only to Him and to the Father, has become for 
us all the source of our knowledge of God.” 











IV. 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD AND HIS INTERVEN- 
TION IN THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 


BY REV. HIRAM KING, A.M. 


It is the purpose of this paper to invalidate the premise 
of the enemies of Christianity who draw the conclusion from 
the present non-intervention of God in the world’s external 
affairs, not only that the Bible accounts of His former inter- 
ventions are untrue, but also that belief in His existence itself 
is unwarranted. 

The general subject will be discussed under the headings 
of: (1) Natural revelation in relation to the existence of 
God, (2) direct revelation in the first creation and (3) direct 
revelation in the new creation. 

1. Natural Revelation in Relation to the Existence of God. 
—The a posteriori argument for the existence of God must, 
in the nature of the case, remain inconclusive from the stand- 
point of materialism. Thus if cosmogeny was but the self- 
evolution of the universe from self-existing matter, as the 
materialist maintains, it is perfectly plain that the existence 
of a supreme being can not be proven from nature. Or, con- 
versely, if cosmical effects are to be retraced by inductive rea- 
soning, not to a First Cause, but to primal atoms, then clearly 
is nature synonymous with fate, and necessary sequence must 
be substituted, absolutely, for causation and design in the 
philosophy of nature. 

As, however, the self-existence of the First Cause can not 
be accounted for on rational grounds any more than can the 
alleged self-existence of primal atoms be thus accounted for, 
it follows that the argument by induction for the being of 
God is not really conclusive from the standpoint of theism 
itself. Indeed, the assumption in the inductive argument that 
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the knowledge of God’s existence is communicated to men by 
human teachers is, wholly, without the warrant of fact. Thus, 
to the contrary, St. Paul “ set forth ” to the “ men of Athens ” 
only the nature, the attributes and the will of God (Acts 17: 
24-31), their prior knowledge of His existence being implied 
in the dedicatory inscription on an altar which he had found 
on the way to Mar’s Hill (ver. 23). It is, in fact, not in 
natural philosophy at all, but in natural theology that the 
origin of man’s religious creed is to be accounted for. Nat- 
ural theology, moreover, is not based on nature but on psy- 
chology, and it receives its primary inspiration, not from 
mental conclusions, but through mental intuitions. It is in- 
deed on the mental intuitions that the consciousness itself (the 
medium of knowledge) is primarily based, since the intuitive 
reason is the mental equipment of the entire sub-conscious 
being. 

It is, accordingly, the intuitive faculty and not the reason- 
ing faculty that is functional for primary cognition, alike in 
the world-consciousness, the self-consciousness and the God- 
consciousness, since these psychological distinctions are really 
the specific forms of the general consciousness itself which, in 
their sum total, they constitute. As man is thus (in the three 
forms of the consciousness) in accessible relation to the 
sources of universal knowledge, it follows that all knowledge, 
whatever, is primarily conditioned on intuitive cognition. 
As, furthermore, the functions of the mental intuitions are 
necessarily performed prior to the exercise of mental discrim- 
ination, it is plain that man’s knowledge by intuition is not, 
in the least, conditioned on his active agency, but that it comes, 
as a flash, out of mental chaos into the consciousness from 
below the domain of thought altogether. And as, finally, the 
intuitive reason is thus functional without conscious mental 
action, it is established beyond controversy that intuitive cog- 
nition is not only involuntary, but that it is also inevitable. 

Can intuitive knowledge, however, be clearly distinguished 
from knowledge by mental discrimination and thus be veri- 
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fied? Yes. Thus it is true everywhere that the knowledge 
of qualities is not coincident with the cognition of objects. 
The existence of things is known, in fact, prior to thought, 
but their qualities become known only by reflection. It is, 
therefore, the knowledge simply of the existence of objects 
that is intuitive. Thus, for example, in the sphere of the 
world-consciousness, the eye falls on a tree and the tree be- 
comes an object of knowledge instantaneously with vision it- 
self. But then the species and girth and height and con- 
sistency of the tree can be ascertained only by subsequent dis- 
crimination, measurement and analysis. It is, therefore, the 
knowledge of the existence of the tree, in clear distinction 
from its qualities, that is intuitive. So also in the sphere of 
the self-consciousness, man is in cognizable relation to him- 
self and is an object of knowledge. As, however, a knowl- 
edge of the personal qualities can be obtained only through 
the mental, moral and physical sciences, it is quite plain that 
it is here also the knowledge of the existence that is intuitive. 

It has now been made to appear: (1) That intuitive knowl- 
edge is instantaneous with mental challenge; (2) that it is 
involuntary ; (3) that it is inevitable; (4) that it is limited 
to the existence of its object. Intuitive knowledge has, more- 
over, been found exemplified in the spheres, respectively, of 
the world-consciousness and the self-consciousness. Can it be 
found exemplified also in the sphere of the God-consciousness ? 
Yes. Thus God is cognizable to man in the God-consciousness 
just as man is cognizable to himself in the self-consciousness. 
It is, therefore, in the God-consciousness that God reveals Him- 
self to man. The mode of His primary self-communication is, 
moreover, by natural revelation. As, however, natural revela- 
tion is merged in direct revelation among Christian people, it 
is only in pagan lands that the natural knowledge of God is 
exemplified, pure and simple. Thus the pagan Plato, it is 
agreed, knew God in distinction from the fabled hierarchy 
of Olympus. And that the people of Athens, four hundred 
years later, also knew Him was sufficiently attested by the 
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institution of His worship under the shadow of the Parthe 
non (Acts 17: 23). 

However, the bearing of these citations from the history 
of natural religion on the question of the existence of God 
depends, wholly, on the prior question, Whether they can be 
verified as examples of man’s intuitive knowledge of God. 
Can it be shown, then, that the knowledge which these pagan 
Greeks had of God was by intuition? Yes. It has already 
been pointed out that it is only the existence of things that is 
known by intuition. Did then the Greeks, referred to, know 
God only in His existence? Yes. It is fair to infer that, 
if Plato had derived his knowledge of God from tradition, he 
would have described Him with His traditional characteris- 
tics. In point of fact, however, Plato could not predicate of 
God a single attribute but that of being. As, therefore, this 
pagan philosopher’s knowledge of God was thus confessedly 
limited to His existence, it clearly follows that it was intui- 
tive and not traditional. Thus, too, the Athenians inscribed 
their undesignated altar “to an unknown God,” and the sin- 
gular legend itself implies, not only that they had knowledge 
of God, but also that their knowledge of Him was restricted 
to His mere existence. They knew Him only in His wnde- 
fined being whom St. Paul set forth to them in His attributes. 
The knowledge of God was thus intuitive also among the 
pagan masses. 

These are actual examples of the intuitive knowledge of 
God, and as the intuitive faculty and the God-consciousness 
are the common equipments of the race, it is entirely certain 
that, under normal conditions, man’s knowledge of God is 
universal. Is not, however, the universality of this divine 
enlightenment disproved by the evident paucity of its exam- 
ples? No. Natural revelation, although it is irrepressible, 
does not dominate the world in the fall of man, but is itself 
grossly perverted in the natural religions which it inspires, 
and man’s natural knowledge of God is obscured by religious 
mythology, or wholly lost in the prevailing idolatry. 
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As man thus knows God by nature, it follows that natural 
revelation is normal to him. Is it also integral for his moral 
manhood? Yes. As indeed the God-consciousness is a com- 
ponent of man’s mental equipment, it is perfectly plain that 
the cognitive faculties are functional therein for his knowl- 
edge of God, just as they are functional in the world-conscious- 
ness and the self-consciousness, respectively, for his knowledge 
of the world and of himself. Natural revelation is, therefore, 
an integral factor in the moral evolution of man. 

It here follows, conversely, that atheism, by eliminating 
the God-consciousness from the mental equipment, debars man 
from the most ethical knowledge of all (that of God) and, 
therefore, dwarfs the moral manhood. This conclusion is not, 
by any means, drawn at random, but is warranted by the 
simplest analysis. Thus (and it is a leaf from the primer 
of mental science) the moral integration of man is conditioned 
on the entire field of knowledge for which his cognitive facul- 
ties are properly functional, alike at the three sources of 
knowledge (the world, self and God) as these are accessible 
to him in the three specific forms of the general consciousness. 
Even a tyro in analytical reasoning can readily understand 
that the restriction of the natural scope of man’s knowledge, 
by suppressing the God-consciousness, would make his moral 
integration impossible. For how could the proper integration 
of man be possible with one of the three integral factors of 
his manhood lacking? Most plainly this is reductio ad 
absurdum. 

The logical outcome here is that atheism is the negation of 
the moral integration of man. 

It has now become plain that God is related to man inthe 
God-consciousness like the sun is related to Him in the sky. 
With the sun in view, it is absolutely impossible, as all the 
world knows, for a man in the full possession of the cognitive 
faculties to deny its existence. With God, by analogy, in 
man’s field of vision in the God-consciousness, it is just as 
plainly impossible for a properly sane man to deny His ex- 
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istence as it is impossible for him to deny the existence of the 
sun itself. 

As, then, God is in man’s moral “sky ” (the consciousness) 
in the mental constitution itself (therefore, necessarily and 
perpetually), and as the intuitive reason is a mental con- 
stituent, it is certainly quite evident that his denial of the 
existence of God would imply, to say the least, a mental 
deficiency. From the standpoint of mental science, there- 
fore, the Scriptures very properly characterize the atheist as a 
“fool” (Ps. 53:1). 

These cognate propositions have now been established: (1) 
Not that God exists, but that man knows that God exists; (2) 
that God is in cognizable relation to man by nature ; and there- 
fore (3) that man in his normal condition can not deny that 
God exists. As man thus has the knowledge of God’s exist- 
ence by nature, it plainly follows that the non-existence of 
God cannot be concluded from the premise of His present 
non-intervention in the world’s external affairs. 

2. Direct Revelation in the First Creation.—God is, how- 
ever, not an adequate factor for man’s moral evolution in 
natural revelation, nor does He truly reign over man by 
nature. The affirmation is fully warranted by the religious 
history of paganism even at the climaxes of its civilization. 
The prevalence of vice, in the nature of the case, precludes 
the exercise of the divine sovereignty, and it is not disputed 
that the principal deities of Greece and Rome were examples 
of moral frailty to their devotees, that their religious rites 
were marked by the wildest baccanalian revelry, and that their 
altars were prostituted to the infamous sacrifice of woman’s 
chastity. 

Natural revelation, however, implies direct revelation and 
the simple knowledge of God’s existence, which is not of ade- 
quate ethical account, is supplemented in direct revelation by 
the knowledge of His attributes and of His laws, which is 
formative for man’s ideal (Godlike) moral character and, 
therefore, essential to his moral integration. 
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As, now, direct revelation is conditioned on the moral 
reason, and as knowledge is necessarily communicated in forms 
of speech, the basic question for the object in view, here rises, 
How could God speak to man in the first creation? The answer 
is that it was only through His anthropomorphic self-accommo- 
dation that God could establish oral communication with man. 
The truth of the affirmation is apparent from the comparative 
status of God and man in the scale of being. Thus God is 
infinite in being and attributes, and man is finite; God is in 
the celestial state, and man is in the cosmical order. The 
distinction between God and man is thus not only illimitable, 
but it is also in essence, and God is in one order of being and 
man in another. 

As God is thus extra-cosmical in His being, He is mani- 
festly without cosmical organs of speech, and it follows, con- 
clusively, that, under normal conditions, it was quite impos- 
sible for the ear of man to be made functional for an articulate 
revelation in the first creation. It is true, however, that God 
made man the bearer of His image, and that He thus placed 
him in approximation to Himself in the scale of being. But 
as the original God-likeness of man consists only in moral re- 
semblance and not in identity of essence, the vast distinction, 
referred to, exists, nevertheless, and God is speechless in 
nature.* 

God, however, neutralized the distinction between Himself 
and man, as exigencies required, by entering the realm of 
nature in person and assuming the likeness of man in self- 
accommodation to the conditions of direct revelation. Thus 
He assumed the vocal function of man in Eden for the instruc- 


*If it can be shown from the Scriptures themselves that revelation 
in the first creation, in which divine interventions are alleged to have 
taken place, was preparatory for the new creation, in which they are, 
in the nature of the case, precluded; and if, moreover, the Scriptures 
relative to the new humanity, are confirmed by history, then it plainly 
follows that the untruthfulness of the Bible accounts of such interven- 
tions cannot be concluded from the premise of their present non-occur- 
Tence. 
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tion of ‘the first parents and the proclamation of the Prote- 
vangel (Gen. chaps. 2,3). At Mamre, He not only addressed 
Abraham, but He also appeared to him in human form to 
make known the impending fate of Sodom and Gomorrow 
(Gen. chap. 15). At Horeb, He gave to Moses a verbal 
commission out of a bush to lead His people out of Egypt 
(Ex. chap. 3). The manner of the revelation varied, how- 
ever, according to conditions. To Moses, for example, He 
spoke “ mouth to mouth” (Num. 12:8); to Abraham, in a 
“vision” (Gen. 15:1); to Jacob, in a “dream” (31:11); 
and to his people in the history of Judaism, “ by the mouth 
of his holy prophets which have been since the world began” 
(Luke 1:70). 

The other form of direct revelation, as recorded in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, was miraculous instead of verbal, and 
the divine interposition was dynamic. In verbal interven- 
tion, God entered the order of nature in man’s likeness for 
mental communication with him; in miraculous intervention, 
He set aside, or superseded, the order of nature and produced 
physical effects, chiefly, or wholly, without the agency of the 
laws of nature. Thus He plagued the Egyptians to free His 
people from bondage (Ex. chaps. 8-12); He parted the Red 
Sea for their escape from the pursuit of Pharoah (Ex. chap. 
14); He rent the earth apart to engulf Korah and his asso- 
ciates in rebellion (Num. chap. 17); He stopped the Jordan 
River for the passage of the Israelites into Canaan (Josh. 
chap. 3); He threw down the walls of Jericho for its capture 
by Joshua (chap. 6); He burned the sacrifice on Carmel to 
confound the prophets of Baal (1. Kings chap. 18) ; He cured 
Naaman’s leprosy (2. Kings chap. 5); He destroyed Senna- 
cherib’s army (chap. 19). 

To account fully for these earlier forms of revelation, it is 
only necessary to state in general: (1) That the people to 
whom God thus revealed Himself were, at best, only school- 
children, under tutorship of the law dictated to Moses (Gal. 
3:24); (2) that the special interpositions of God were, in the 
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main, auxiliary to verbal revelation, and were made only as 
exigencies required. Thus the old world was destroyed in the 
flood to prevent the total extinction of righteousness in the 
earth (Gen. 6: 12, 13); manna was provided for the sub- 
sistence of the Israelites on the way to Canaan (Ex. 16: 35); 
fire proceeded from the Lord and slew Nadab and Abihu 
(Lev. chap. 10) in vindication of the divine majesty; the sun 
stood still over Gibeon (Josh. 10) that the destruction of the 
Amorite Kings might be consummated ; the angel of the Lord 
smote the Assyrian army of invasion (2. Kings 19: 35) to vin- 
dicate the honor of God (ver. 28) and to save the common- 
wealth (ver. 34). 

As neither the verbal form of revelation in the first creation, 
nor the miraculous form, was conditioned on the relation of 
God to man by nature, it is plain that both were abnormal. 
Verbal revelation was abnormal because it was necessary for 
God to undergo self-mutation in a sort of unsubstantial in- 
carnation to place Himself into intelligible mental touch with 
man; miraculous revelation was abnormal, because His direct 
intervention in the realm of nature, necessarily, involved 
mutation in the order of nature. 

As, now, natural revelation is permanent, because it is 
normal, the inference is warranted that direct revelation in 
the first creation was temporary, because it was abnormal. 

3. Direct Revelation in the New Creation.—It has now 
been shown that it was through the medium of anthropomor- 
phism that God formerly bridged His natural separation from 
man to communicate with him. How does He now reveal 
Himself to man? The question is pivotal, and the answer is, 
that it is in His organic union with man that God is now in 
communication with him, and it will become plain under this 
heading that His present non-intervention in the external 
world is due to the consummation of revelation itself in His 
personal advent. 

Is, however, the earthly advent of God a fact of revela- 
tion? Yes. It is demonstrated by the history of religions 
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that the old world’s true oracle was the Holy of holies at 
Jerusalem, and not the shrine of Apollo at Delphos, of Zeus 
at Dodona or that of Jupiter Ammon in the Libian desert. 
The latter shrines were the manifest shams of priestly trickery, 
since they were stricken absolutely speechless in the mighty 
wreck of the pagan world’s highest civilizations. The great 
voice, however, that spoke the oracles in the Hebrew tongue 
was silent only from Good-Friday to early Easter, and again 
from the Ascension to Pentecost, when it promptly resumed 
speech in richer, clearer, deeper tones in the later temple of 
Christianity. 

Direct revelation is life as well as speech, and the full his- 
torical expression of the primitive order of the divine mani- 
festation to man was the Hebrew theocracy, and, as all the 
world knows, its supreme inspiration was the Messianic idea. 
It is, therefore, plain that Judaism was not an end in itself, 
but that, on the contrary, it was in order to, and in prepara- 
tion for, the advent of the world’s promised deliverer (Gen. 
3:15; 2 Ps.). As, now, the essential content of revelation 
in the first creation was the Messianic promise, and as, fur- 
thermore, the Jewish belief in the Messianic advent was a 
passion and the Jewish national attitude, therefore, one of 
expectancy, it follows that the extraordinary birth at Bethle- 
hem—in fulfillment of prophesy (Mic. 5:2)—was at once 
the consummation of divine revelation and the fruition of 
human faith. 

Although God Himself foretold the strange birth in Eden 
(Gen. 3:15) and sent a celestial messenger to Bethlehem to 
announce its occurrence (Luke 2:11), everything still de- 
pends on the identity of the person who was born of the vir- 
gin mother. Isaiah prophesied that her offspring would be 
“Tmmanuel” (7:14) and the “ Mighty God” (9:6). Ga- 
briel assured her that her babe would be the “ Son of God” 
(Luke 1:35). The angel announced to the shepherds that 
the Saviour who was born to them was “Christ the Lord” 
(2:11). The voice “out of heaven” designated him as 
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“my beloved Son” (3:22). St. Thomas characterized him 
as “my Lord and my God” (6 xdpd¢ prov xai 6 ded¢ pov) with- 
out incurring his rebuke (John 20:28, 29). The writer of 
Hebrews derived his divinity, as the Son of God, from the 
forty-fifth psalm: “ But to the Son he saith, Thy throne, O 
God (6 ded¢), is forever and ever” (Heb. 1:8). St. John 
defined him as “the true God” (6 aiyjdad¢ ded¢) in 1 John 
5: 20, having previously identified him with God (John 1: 1) 
as the “ Word ” (ded¢ jv 6 Aoyoc), and, in affirmation of the 
climax of revelation at Bethlehem, declared that the “ Word 
became flesh ” (Ver. 14). 

The foregoing authorities are certainly competent for the 
identification of Christ from the standpoint of revelation, and 
the gist of their declaration is that He is God in the personal 
distinction of “Son.” It is therefore plain that, according 
to the Scriptures, the climatic birth at Bethlehem stands for 
the earthly advent of God Himself in the Second Person of 
the Trinity. 

As it was the Author of revelation Himself who was born, 
and as He thus became a member of the race, it follows, most 
plainly, that the mode of revelation was changed in His birth 
from anthropomorphism to incarnation. 

It is not, however, the Messianic advent in general that is 
the key to direct revelation, but the constitution of the Person 
of Christ in particular. The question therefore rises, What 
is the incarnation? It is indeed as easy to say, in answer, 
as it is correct, that the incarnation is the union of the divine 
and human natures in the Person of Christ. But then the 
formal definition of the Person of Christ signifies much or 
little, according to the construction put on the union of the 
constituent natures. The theory, for instance, that places the 
two natures, substantially, into juxtaposition in the Person of 
Christ, each distinctive and autonomic, very plainly ignores 
the true historical character of the incarnation and makes it 
Docetic instead of real. The true conception of the incarna- 
tion is that the union of the divine and human natures in the 
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Person of Christ was so thoroughly established in His birth 
that the autonomy of each was merged in the functional unity 
of both, and that the words and works of Christ are not divine, 
nor human but theanthropic. Not only, moreover, are the 
two natures in functional unity, but they are also in unity of 
essence, and Christ is neither distinctively Theos, nor dis- 
tinctively Anthropos, but He is Theanthropos. 

It is quite plain that the order of revelation was necessarily 
modified as its author became theanthropic, and it will appear 
under the following two propositions that the occasion of His 
external intervention passed away with His personal advent: 

1. In the Incarnation, Man is Created Anew and is The- 
anthropic.—Christ, as the Theanthropos, is the generic Head 
of a new order of life in the scale of being. Although He is 
the son of the Virgin Mary by natural generation (Matt. 1: 
25), He is, nevertheless, not a mere descendant of Adam, since 
His conception by the Holy Ghost (ver. 20) was an act of 
creation, in which His human nature was not only made a 
constituent of His Person, but was also regenerated. He, 
however, assumed human nature fundamentally, as an order 
of life, and the singular Nativity constituted Him the “ last 
Adam ” (1 Cor. 15:45), the spiritual Progenitor of the race. 
Men are, therefore, created anew (2 Cor. 5:17) in spiritual 
generation from His Person (Romans 5:17), and it follows, 
most plainly, from the laws of progeniture, that they are per- 
sonally elevated in the scale of being, and, like Him, become 
theanthropic. 

Do the Scriptures themselves, however, teach that men are 
thus introduced into the order of the incarnation in their new 
birth ? and that they exemplify the personality of Christ, their 
spiritual Head, rather than that of the natural man? Yes. 
Thus the Scriptures declare that they are “ begotten of God” 
(1 John 3:9) and are “children of God” (Ver. 2); that 
they are the “ man of God ” and become “ complete, furnished 
completely unto every good work ” (2 Tim. 3: 17) ; that they, 
moreover, attain “unto a full grown man, unto the measure 
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of the stature of the fulness of Christ ” (Ep. 4:13) in whom 
“dwelleth all the fulness of Christ bodily ” (Col. 2:9). 

The Scriptures, furthermore, declare that these men are 
under commission to extend the order of the new creation over 
the earth itself (Matt. 28:19); that they received “ power ” 
at Pentecost (Acts 1:8) and that they promptly began to 
“turn the world upside down ” (17: 6); that they, moreover, 
encase themselves in the “ armor of God” (Ep. 6:11) and 
equip themselves with celestial arms (ver. 17) to overthrow, 
in person, the demon-legions of their reptilian foe, and that 
they actually expel them from the sphere of the new creation 
(Rev. 12:7, 8). 

The issue here depends on facts which are evident or ascer- 
tainable, and the question rises, Whether history confirms the 
foregoing Scripture accounts of the appearance, character and 
works of this alleged new order of men in the world. The 
answer is unmistakably in the affirmative. Thus history 
agrees with the Scriptures that a people, called Christians, 
appeared in Judea in the reign of Tiberius Cesar, and that 
they subsequently spread into Western Asia, Europe and “ all 
the world ”; also that they incurred the hatred of the world 
(Matt. 24: 9), that they were brought before the civil authori- 
ties, put under legal ban and finally devoted to destruction. 
History, furthermore, records the failure of the world’s great- 
est military power to exterminate primitive Christianity, and 
the Lord’s predictive assurance that His Church should be 
indestructible under persecution was thus fulfilled (Matt. 
16:18). 

History indeed fully vindicates the prophetic claim of the 
Scriptures that the Christians are greater legionaries than 
Cmsar’s were (Rev. 19: 11-21), and that it is their mission 
to compel the religious submission (Luke 14:23) of “all 
nations ” (Matt. 28:19) to the world’s spiritual King (Rev. 
12:5; 19:11-16). It is indeed common knowledge that the 
new men, in the colossal struggle with paganism under the 
shadow of the Pantheon itself, won the crown of its greatest 
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empire in the brief space of three centuries and a quarter, and 
that they subsequently added to the original conquest the sov- 
ereignty of every other historical country in the world except 
Japan. 

History, finally, agrees with the Scriptures that the achieve- 
ments of the new men in the arts of peace are greater even 
than their deeds of prowess in war—that they-are, in fact, 
executing the purpose of their Master to “ make all things 
new” (Rev. 21:5). Thus they have changed (1) the cur- 
rent of the world’s life and gwen tt a new historical expres- 
sion.—They have substituted Anno Domini for Anno Mundi 
on the world’s calendar, and men now reckon time, not from 
the creation of Adam, but from the birth of Christ. They 
have made the Christian era cosmopolitan in distinction from 
the sectional character of other eras, and have thus justified 
the claim of the Bible, that the incarnation is a world-epoch 
(Gen. 22:18). They have created a civilization which is 
not only unique, but which, in its historical significance, ex- 
ceeds, by far, the Messianic expectation of patriarch or the 
“ golden age” of pagan. They have changed (2) the charac- 
ter of the world’s life and imbued it with another spirit.— 
The standard of manhood in the old world was brute force, 
and men became great by conquest and oppression (Matt. 20: 
25). Alexander and Napoleon, for example, won the nom- 
inal suffix of “ The Great,” in the main, by the brilliancy and 
vastness of their military exploits. The new men, however, 
made philanthropy the law of the social order in conformity 
with their Master’s “new” commandment (John 13: 34), 
and in their work of evangelization, the love of man is sub- 
stituted in the heart, by the Holy spirit, for the love of self, 
and men are thenceforth benefactors instead of malefactors. 
In the new world, therefore, it is philanthrophy that is the 
gauge of manhood, and true greatness is won, not by dragging 
conquered nations at the chariot wheel, wrecking homes, de- 
stroying happiness and extinguishing hope, but by “ minister- 
ing” to men in imitation of the supreme self-sacrifice of 
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Christ at Calvary (Matt. 20: 26-28). The philanthropy of 
the new men is thus concrete in helpfulness, like their Mas- 
ter’s, and all Christendom teems with beneficent organizations, 
orphanages, almshouses, asylums and hospitals. They exem- 
plify the “ golden rule” in their mutual relations and make 
the social community the brotherhood, in fact, which Christ 
established it in principle (Matt. 23:8). They regulate 
their moral conduct at the standard of the second table of the 
Law (Ex. 20: 12-17) and not only make actual the social 
integration which Christ enjoined (Matt. chap. 5), but also 
practice the moral rectitude which He exemplified (1 Peter 
2:22). In true allegiance to the “ Prince of Peace ” (Isaiah 
9:6), they have established a court of international adjudi- 
cation (at the Hague) for transforming the weapons of war 
into implements of husbandry (2:4), and the claims of inter- 
national righteousness are increasingly recognized in the 
adjustment of international affairs. In contrast with the in- 
cessant clash of arms when Assyria, Greece and Rome were at 
the climaxes of pagan civilization, Christendom is plainly 
becoming, in fact, the peaceful kingdom of Christ which it 
has been in principle from its institution (Isa. 11: 1-9). 

The record of history is thus in complete accord with the 
Scriptures, that the “new man” (Ep. 2:15) is the world’s 
new Atlas, his feet planted on the “new earth” and his 
mighty shoulders supporting the pillars of the “ new heavens ” 
which succeeded the old at the earthly advent of God (Rev. 
21: 1-5). 

It is here that the essential distinction between revelation in 
the first creation and revelation in the new creation fully 
appears. The Jews, on the one hand, were sent from Sinai 
to conquer the diminutive land of Canaan, and they not only 
failed to complete the conquest, although God interposed in 
their behalf (Josh. 6:20; 10:13, 14), but they even lost 
political control of the country, altogether, before the Mes- 
sianic advent. They, moreover, crucified Christ instead 
of acknowledging Him, although His Messianic character was 
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fully attested by His miraculous power (John 15:24). The 
Christians, on the other hand, were sent from Jerusalem to 
compel (by force of the truth) the spiritual submission of the 
world itself to their Master (Mark 16:15, 16), and they are 
making the conquest without the external intervention of God. 
The obvious fact that these Christian Titans, also, have “ piled 
Pelion on Ossa,” but that, unlike their pagan prototypes, they 
have actually climbed into Olympus, not only proves that they 
have attained “unto a full grown man” as the Scriptures 
affirm (Ep. 4:13), but also that man is akin to God in the 
order of the incarnation as the Scriptures, furthermore, de- 
clare. Thus Christ, in whom God is incarnate, created “ in 
Himself of the twain (the Jew and the Gentile) one new 
man” (Ep. 2:15). The “new man,” being, moreover, 
“ begotten of God” (1 John 3:9), partakes of the “ divine 
nature” (2 Peter 1:4) and God is m Him by generative 
entail just as Adam is, in like manner, in the natural man 
(Rom. 5:14). 

God therefore does not intervene in the new creation by 
working miracles, because, like Adam in the first creation, He 
is not only in organic relationship with man, but He is also 
generic for the race, and is, accordingly, “ working in us that 
which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ” 
(Heb. 13: 21). 

2. In the Incarnation, God Utters Verbal Revelation in 
Person.—Christ was personally equipped with the organs of 
speech in the constitution of His Person, and God who had of 
old spoken fragmentarily “ unto the fathers in the prophets,” 
“hath in these days spoken unto us in his Son” (Heb. 1: 
1, 2). As the verbal revelation made by Christ in His min- 
istry was His personal self-manifestation to the world, it 
plainly follows that it was climactic of revelation from its in- 
cipiency, and is therefore final in the abrogation of the older 
function of prophesy. As, moreover, the voice of Christ is 
not heard out of the invisible world, it is plain that His per- 
sonal revelation, necessarily, ended with the Ascension. 
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Pentacost was, however, the revelation of the Economic 
Trinity, and the Holy Spirit became the verbal Mediator of 
Christ in the world. Thus it is the function of the Spirit to 
make luminous, vital and effective the words of Christ: “ He 
shall teach you all things, and shall bring to your remem- 
brance all that I said unto you” (John 14:26); “ He shall 
glorify me: for he shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto 
you” (16:14). Also the “many things” (16:12) which 
Christ had yet to say to His disciples at the close of His min- 
istry, are, in substance, provided for in the mission of the 
Spirit: “ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he 
shall guide you into all the truth: for he shall not speak from 
Himself; but what things soever he shall hear, these shall 
he speak ; and he shall declare unto you the things that are to 
come” (ver. 13). 

God therefore does not intervene in the new creation by 
making verbal revelations, because (1) He received the gift 
of speech at His advent and completed verbal revelation in 
person for the present era, (2) verbal revelation is on record 
in the Bible by inspiration of God (2. Tim. 3:16), and the 
“word of God” (Heb. 4:12) will be uttered from its sacred 
pages by the Holy Spirit in ever clearer and deeper significance 
to the end of the first advent.* 

As, in conclusion, God and man are in union of life in the 
incarnation, and as God is permanently equipped with the 
organs of speech, it follows that the order of revelation in the 
new creation is not only normal, but that it is also permanent, 
and its disturbance by the eschatological interventions of the 
second advent itself will be only temporary. 

*It is true that the Lord appeared to Stephen subsequently to the 
Ascension (Acts 7: 55), that He spoke to Saul (9: 4-6), that the “ angel 
of the Lord” delivered Peter from prison (12: 7-10) and that the first 
Christian teachers worked miracles (3: 6, 7). But both forms of 
divine intervention necessarily ceased when the flood-tide of the Spirit’s 
outpouring subsided and the Christian order became fully normal at 
the close of the apostolic period. 














V. 
ANALOGY OF FUNCTION THE KEY TO NATURE. 
BY PROF. JACOB COOPER, D.D. 


The universe of matter and energy discloses itself to us as 
absolutely infinite. For in whatever direction we go, ascend- 
ing or descending, we find no limit of greatness or littleness. 
So by the widest journeying in fact or imagination we reach 
no limit, but feel that, at whatever point we take our stand 
and whatever space we have traversed, we somehow are yet 
in the middle. The same thoughts are equally pertinent when 
applied to time. Each is a limitless expanse “ whose centre 
is everywhere and whose circumference is nowhere.” The 
parts of which these infinities are composed while exactly 
alike, every one fitting equally well its own or any other space, 
can be employed in demonstration with infallible accuracy. 
For they are known both in their extent and content so long 
as they represent the ideas of pure space and time. But when 
we consider the concrete materials of the universe, or the con- 
tent of time, which is energy in action, there is neither limit 
to their number nor to the variety of their content. Accord- 
ingly their mutual interaction must be as diversified as their 
essence and function which involve a like infinitude of ele- 
ments—some of which must be unknown forever to finite 
minds how persistently soever they continue their investiga- 
tions. An infinite universe such as this evidently is, acquires 
therefore on a priori grounds both infinite knowledge to com- 
prehend the facts which are involved, together with the laws 
of their coérdination; and Infinite Power to control them in 
their movements. 

The question is ever obtruding itself: What is the process 
of action in nature, or how does the Supreme Power which 
must control effect its purpose? Is there any observable norm 
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by which the whole is governed? There is an infinite knowl- 
edge involved, and this can be grasped by a finite intelligence 
only in part, and to such degree as native talent and super- 
added culture can master a determinate section of the whole 
circle. These materials and the forces controlling them of 
which the universe is composed, vary all the way from that 
which is smallest conceivable by human sagacity up to that 
which can only be comprehended by the utmost stretch of 
genius. Isolated facts are observed first, simply as so many 
independent phenomena, by the immature or feeble intellect. 
Learning consists in the discovery of similarities by which 
facts are seen in their mutual influence on each other. And 
since all that constitutes the universe must be considered as 
under the sway of common laws, so as to coalesce into one 
system, knowledge consists in comprehending the actions of 
part upon part and of these in turn upon the whole. Accord- 
ingly the questions just propounded are answered in propor- 
tion to the nearness we get to the heart of nature. For 
thereby we become acquainted with the elements of that action 
which controls the system. This acquaintance will measure 
the progress of knowledge, and the ability to utilize this will 
measure the sway our minds have over nature. Progress in 
this knowledge and sway will consist in the discovery of new 
relations; or the utilizing in new connections of such as are 
already known. But while the elements of which this knowl- 
edge is composed are infinite in number and diversity of im- 
portance so that none short of supreme intelligence could 
grasp and colligate all, yet finite intelligence will show its 
prerogative by discovering the relative importance of the parts 
and functions in their influence on each other for the produc- 
tion of results. Hence slight similarities in function, which 
in one case necessarily have a controlling importance, may be 
counteracted by greater differences which are not perceived ; 
and so the former be productive of no result. It may be 
possible for the feeblest intellect to detect slight analogies and 
upon these to build up theories which have no influence be- 
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cause they do not depend on controlling facts. Every person, 
even the most ignorant, thinks he knows the explanation of 
that part of the course of nature with which he has to deal. 
His theory is usually entirely fanciful, because it rests upon 
feeble or supposed analogies; while those which are the con- 
trolling forces are not discerned, and if they were, could not 
be understood. The progress of science from the most meagre 
beginnings has been by a constantly widening discernment of 
the forces which control nature, and the sagacious combina- 
tions of these into systems so that the content of thought is 
perpetually approaching reality though it be by an asymp 
totic curve. This knowledge of the workings of nature being 
copied by the industry of men his works become an analogue, 
feeble it may be, but effective in proportion as it follows the 
methods of its exemplar. And as this process goes on it is 
found that there is a mutual bearing of the parts, not merely 
in one department of nature, but that all however diverse 
are united under higher generalities which still work in accord. 
At first there could be but little science among men; just as 
in the infant mind, because but few facts are known and the 
relation of these to one another is not discerned. The territory 
of human experience like the geography of a country must 
be traversed before it can be known. The neighboring locali- 
ties are seen to be connected together and have their similar 
features. Farther travel adds wider acquaintance; but each 
part of the domain of knowledge, like the districts of a coun- 
try, is considered by itself. For this we have the obvious 
reason that the mind can not yet grasp a larger content nor 
see the bearings of the diverse parts on each other. While 
the parts were considered merely in their local relations the 
geography might have a high degree of topical accuracy; but 
the underlying forces which give real significance to the world 
for life, growth, and especially for the home of intelligent 
creatures, could not be comprehended. The functions which 
the parts are adapted to execute, the subtle forces which con- 
trol material nature become the subjects of investigation; and 
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the degree in which they are comprehended is the measure of 
scientific progress. So long as the portions of the earth were 
considered alone, or only as having a local relation to those 
next to them, the knowledge of men would not exceed the 
instinct of animals. The causes which operate, the relations 
of parts to the whole as elements of a system, would be utterly 
unknown. There might be resemblances detected between 
the parts of the earth themselves, and between the fauna and 
flora of different localities. But these would appear merely 
accidental until the causes which produced them were dis- 
covered. Then it would be seen that the resemblance be- 
tween different objects was real; being the results of common 
or similar forces acting on materials which, though diverse in 
their external appearances, are composed of elements which 
being substantially the same, the results of natural forces act- 
ing upon them can be discovered, understood, and tabulated. 

This process would begin in separate departments of 
nature. In truth the earlier conceptions of nature were that 
each part is isolated, and therefore must be studied by itself. 
Just as in topical geography the parts of the earth were so 
many portions entirely isolated, separated by impassible bar- 
riers. A mountain range, or a great river, and still more 
seas and oceans, kept peoples apart; but by the fact that they 
were so separated men could not understand how there could 
be anything in common between the configuration of the differ- 
ent localities, or the people who occupied them. But a wider 
_ travel and readier means of intercourse which became possible 
showed that there were similarities between places and peoples 
the most divergent. This led to the search for common causes, 
and the effects of similar conditions. But it was hard to over- 
come the feeling of isolation caused by difficulties of inter- 
course, and of hostilities between those who felt that they had 
sprung from different ancestors; or, still more, from diverse 
creations. The unifying process has been slow. The great 
civilizations of Egypt, Babylon, and Greece consisted in 
peoples from one stock, inhabiting one narrow river valley 
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or peninsula ; compact by the force of the governing class, but 
liable to fall to pieces as soon as the conquered nations gained 
strength through common danger and oppression to throw off 
the yoke. And even yet in these latter days of the world’s 
history, the great majority of mankind live on the principle 
that every man’s hand is against his fellow; that they have no 
community of interests, and therefore should have no com- 
munity of feeling. Polytheism is the counterpart of this iso- 
lation in the departments of science and literary culture. The 
ideas of the lowest types of religious thought are summed up 
in fetichism. The various places and powers of the world 
are personified, and a fetich is created by the childish imagina- 
tion which is thought to be like the place or power in the world 
with which this has to do. Thence each idol, each totem, each 
deified animal is suited to the character and culture of the 
worshipper. For the god who is made by a man must needs 
be like the maker who worships it—more powerful perhaps, 
but in essential nature the same. This is the necessary result 
of any religion constructed by man. For the god must be a 
transcript of his own modes of thought. The stream cannot 
raise itself above its source. Hence no religion of isolation 
which fails to see the similar nature of all men can be true 
because it cannot satisfy the common needs. Accordingly all 
systems which are founded on caste as the Buddhist, Brahmin; 
or such as recognize an irresponsible hierarchy, as the Egyp- 
tian, the Papal, are partial in their conception, and in the 
application both of the means of culture of the individual and 
elevation of the race. For the religion which can influence 
men for good must be universal, adapted alike to all conditions 
and confined to no nations in its exercise. It must also be 
unlimited in its claims to obedience; and by its sanctions 
uniting them in a common brotherhood. It is thus a tran- 
script, or more properly the archetype, of the system which 
embraces the universe of materials and forces. Such a re 
ligion breaks down all barriers, and unites all interests. It 
finds a similar remedy for similar evils, and effects as its 
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legitimate results, the complete renovation of the whole race. 
For it combines all interests ; it controls all activities; it brings 
them to a common footing before the object of all religious 
thought. 

There is an exact counterpart in scientific progress. So 
long as the domains of human investigation were kept in isola- 
tion there could be no real progress in the mastery of thought 
over the entire realm of Nature. Facts were jumbled together 
or classified arbitrarily. But they could be classified in no 
other way. For they were not referred to any common mode 
of action. Yet if they are integrated into a system they must 
be controlled by a law of uniformity as wide as the world and 
as fixed as the stars in their courses. When the factors of the 
universe were supposed to act in isolation, they could be 
directed by no common design, nor effect a common result. 
Yet no other view could correspond with the facts; and until 
this was reached the efforts of science were like men groping 
in the dark. They might strike powerful blows, but could 
effect little until they were directed to the same end which 
is embodied in the laws of nature. On this solid basis and 
on this alone could the scientific mind work successfully by 
effecting a definite object. To Heraclitus everything seemed 
different; not only one thing from another, but each thing 
from itself because it isin a constant state of flux. Hence 
for such a world as this there can be no science, whether it be 
the incessant change and therefore uncertainty of Democritus, 
or the perpetual variation of species, which is its legitimate 
successor. This the constructive mind of Plato clearly saw; 
and he accordingly devised the system of ideas, as the forms 
and exemplars of things, which remain eternally the same. 
The phenomenal and unessential alone changes. But far 
beneath the phenomenal, and as a necessary condition of it, 
there must be something which is not only similar but the 
same; and which must continue as a subject that admits of 
modifications. For as even Aristotle is compelled to admit 
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in his polemics against his great master,* when there is a 
change there must be something abiding and not subject to this 
change. This exemplar or form constitutes the basis of all 
knowledge, and the permanency of the type is what renders 
science possible. Each thing is known individually because 
of its resemblance to that of which it is the product. For 
these ideas are creative and beget offspring in the phenomenal 
world, either per se, or are used as moulds in which the divine 
artificer casts his crude material when constructing the uni- 
verse. This correspondence between the material, the phe- 
nomenal and the creative forces which correspond with them 
and are their codrdinates, is the foundation of science, and 
renders possible the control of nature by man, its minister and 
interpreter.t 

These ideas of Plato, or their counterparts, the numbers of 
Pythagoras, are the functions, which working through the 
phenomenal elaborate the concrete individual, which is like 
all its fellows in being cast in the same mould and composed 
of similar material 547. There we have the germ of all sub- 
sequent scientific discovery and classification of the facts of 
reasoned truth. We believe that the numerical theory of 
Pythagoras, and the ideal of Plato, are only different modes 
of explaining one and the same thought. This is that all the 
material elements of nature are controlled by forces which are 
identical, and their action in creating and controlling is in- 
variably capable of being expressed by numbers. Thus the 
individual person or thing is the outcome of the energy or 
function which moulds the materials (of which the physical 
and metaphysical worlds are composed) according to a fixed 
numerical law. Hence numbers, while not possessed of 
creative powers themselves, express the method through which 
the formative agent effects its work. 

The Pythagorean doctrine of numbers was the earliest 


*“ Met.” 1010. Swe ré ei Odeiperar, imap Fee ri bv Kal ei yiyverat, é od yy 
erat wai vg’ ob yevarat avayKaiov étvat. x, T. A. 
t Bacon, “ Nov. eG, 3. 
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scientific expression for the laws of function. Both the per- 
sonality and the teaching of this great thinker are enveloped 
in a subtle and weird mystery. That such a man lived in 
Magna Grecia some six centuries before the Christian era, that 
he founded a school distinguished for science and austere 
morality, is beyond reasonable doubt. But there is no philo- 
sophical doctrine that has ever been advocated by a larger 
number of profound thinkers, or which is more difficult to 
understand than that by which this Melchisedek of philosophers 
is chiefly known—the theory of numbers. The originator of 
this, a professed mathematician and philosopher, did not leave 
any written system of philosophy. He did not even allow 
his more important doctrines to be divulged by his pupils. 
He went even so far as to forbid them to give any explanation 
or defence of his esoteric doctrine, which undoubtedly con- 
tained the matter of chief interest in his lectures to them. 
The exoteric teaching might be divulged, or might be heard 
by any one who chose to listen to this part of his instruction 
which was indeed intended for the public. But his esoteric 
doctrines, committed to his pupils alone, and to them under 
the seal of secrecy, were not to be divulged; much less ex- 
plained. Moreover, all the reason or ground for any doctrine 
which his pupils might convey to the public was that He, the 
Master, said so: adro¢g yy; ipse dixit. No wonder then that 
his most profound truth the corner stone of his philosophy, 
should not be understood by the outside world. And as no 
system, or even outline of his teaching, was committed to 
writing, his contemporaries even could only conjecture that he 
taught by reading between the lines of his pupils who did have 
written systems of doctrine. But as they were, without ex- 
ception, faithful to the vow of secrecy, the world has never 
been put in possession of any authoritative exposition of the 
doctrine of numbers on which the whole philosophy of Pytha- 
goras is founded. As this is understood to be an exposition 
of the system of nature, and we believe that it grasped the 
fundamental truths which regulate the universe, it deserves to 
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be examined with all possible care. And while we cannot go 
the length of attributing numbers per se any creative or 
regulative power, yet it will be our aim to show that they are 
the symbol which expresses the laws by which the Supreme 
Intelligence created and governs His works. 

Our chief authority for what has been preserved to us of 
this doctrine is the First Book of Aristotle’s “ Metaphysics,” 
and in scattered allusions in other parts of this work which is 
the great history of the tenets of the early Greek philosophy; 
together with the apocryphal treatise of Philolaus which was 
so ably edited by Boeckh. From all sources whence hints 
could be gathered the view crystallized that Pythagoras taught 
that numbers, in some way, were the causes of the existence of 
things. While various opinions have been promulgated con- 
cerning this obscure subject, yet all subsequent writers who 
have adverted to it, have at least agreed that Pythagoras taught 
the inseparable connection between every individual thing, 
whether material, ethical, or metaphysical, and a specific 
number. The general opinion has been, and in which Aris- 
totle shared, that he taught the causative or creative power of 
numbers. That is they are not merely the symbols which 
stand for realities, but that they are the controlling principle, 
per se, which lying at the foundation of everything in nature, 
caused it in some mysterious way—for here is the gravamen 
of the difficulty among the interpreters of his philosophy—to 
be what it is essentially. Aristotle tells us that a certain num- 
ber stood for, or caused, justice, virtue or other qualities; and 
in a word, everything in the universe of matter and spirit was 
made to be what it is by the power of an appropriate number 
which belonged to it exclusively.* To the writer this subject 
has been one of deep interest and protracted reflection. With 
diffidence, yet with a certain degree of assurance founded on 
the fact that the explanation will tally with all the informa- 
tion which has reached us, and will account in a rational man- 


* Aristot., “ Met.,” Book L, Cap. V. rd uév rovovd? rév apcduiv rador 
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ner for the doctrine, it is now offered. And it is proposed here 
because it accounts for the system of nature as understood by 
modern science; and is in complete harmony with the view 
that analogy through function is the true method through 
which the mind can acquire and apply knowledge. 
Pythagoras, we believe, taught that numbers express the 
law or norm according to which the functions in all depart- 
ments of existence exhibit their energy. They have no power 
in themselves, but express the law by which the Supreme 
Wisdom manifests his power in the creation and government 
of the universe. They are not the powers themselves either 
to create or govern the phenomenal world. They are rather 
the symbols for the expression of the kind and amount of 
energy necessary to effect the results proposed by, and under 
the supervision of Supreme Intelligence. For Pythagoras 
was a theist—yes a monotheist—as emphatically as Plato; 
and taught the presence and supervision of an omnipresent, 
almighty, and omniscient person who transcends nature, and 
controls it according to the principles of optimism. The num- 
bers therefore are to be considered merely one expression of 
the power which acts through the tUzor, the ideas of Plato, 
which were the models after which entire nature is con- 
structed. Like his admirable pupil, Pythagoras laid great 
stress upon geometry, i. ¢., the “ measuring of the earth,” by 
which is to be understood not merely the science by which the 
earth can be laid off in regular divisions; nor the ideal por- 
tions of space and their mathematical relations to each other. 
But every material force, whether static or kinetic, and all 
intellectual conceptions by which the logical content should 
correspond with reality, are equally measured off and sub- 
jected to numerical relations. In this way we see that these 
numbers are not the powers which make things to be what 
they are—which seems to be Aristotle’s idea of their meaning 
as employed by Pythagoras—but they are the symbolic ex- 
pression of the law by which they are constituted and con- 
trolled by an ever-present Providence. This view of num- 
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bers as the intelligible symbol of material things, and the 
coefficient of all modifications of power in the control of the 
entire framework of nature, accounts perfectly for the facts 
with which an ever-increasing science is enriching the world. 
It is, moreover, a realization of the “ One in the Many,” which 
was the brocard of Greek philosophy; and in the task which 
every science sets before itself to accomplish. For this is to 
gather up the scattered facts as they are discerned by obser- 
vation, and elicited by experiment. in each method they are 
gained after persevering research on fixed lines of investiga- 
tion, or stumbled upon as hidden treasures which crop out in 
Sutter’s mill race, or the glittering nugget discovered in the 
dry bed of a stream in Australia. Isolated facts might have 
a certain degree of interest in themselves if they closely 
touched our welfare! But they could never rise to the dig- 
nity of science until they are colligated under a coefficient, 
and the common ground of their production discovered. But 
this can not be done within the precincts of any one science; 
no matter how firm its foundations or broad its reach. For 
all the sciences, since they relate to integral parts of a system, 
are connected and mutually dependent on each other. In this 
way it follows that we have “ the one in the many ”’; and the 
doctrine of numbers expressed the fact that the parts are in- 
tegrated not at haphazard, but according to definite numerical 
arrangement. This is plain in regard to the several parts of 
the earth. While they have their topical importance, and 
seem to be even separated by rivers and mountains into states; 
or by oceans into continents, and climatic conditions cause 
zones to diversify the surface still more; yet they make one 
world distinctively unitary both with reference to its parts 
and to its neighbors in the solar system. Thence the divi- 
sions made either by physical geography or political powers 
are parts of one whole, the earth; and can have their proper 
signification only when viewed in this relation. So the indi- 
vidual man has his faculties whether there are only three, 
or subdivided into many, he is one undivided as a personality. 
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And he, the one man, may have his separate existence, his 
special work, his own powers for its accomplishment. “ Yet 
no man liveth unto himself and no man dieth unto himself.” 
He is part of a family as wide as the world, and tracing up 
its genealogy through generation after generation till we have 
the sublime ending of the family tree: “Seth the son of 
Adam, the son of God.” So as the divisions of the earth are 
parts of one unity, and the faculties of man its proprietor 
are the different manifestations of one and the same function, 
even so the subjects which engage the attention of this ra- 
tional creature are united in their last synthesis in one system 
of truth. This like another diamond turns as many facets 
upon the world as there are eyes to see or intellectual forces 
to understand. It therefore follows that if the truth be found 
here also, as we discover it anywhere else in nature, that “ the 
One is found in the Many ”; then there must be one general 
expression or symbol by which all these several parts of what 
is essentially the same function are to be known by each man 
and made the basis of his communication with his fellow. 
Every part and every function has a definite relation to every 
other; and this can be expressed by a number so that in the 
combination it can be denoted by a symbol indicative of the 
definite proportion. This is the meaning of the Pythagorean 
doctrine which he, in the infancy of the philosophical world, 
saw and understood clearly as an abstract principle; but im- 
perfectly as all prophets do in the special application of their 
own messages. Every bright child thinks far in advance of 
its power of expression, as is shown in the questions it asks, 
and the disappointment it feels when we can not answer them. 
Pythagoras saw the abstract principle that every part of the 
universe is related to every other and to the entirety by a 
fixed value which can be expressed numerically. This num- 
ber designates the essential constitution of each thing for it- 
self, and hence for its place among the other component parts 
as an integral unit in connection with others to complete the 
whole. There is the key to the Pythagorean secret; a key 
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which explains it in all its parts as developed either by him- 
self or his successors. Even if this is not the key which the 
mysterious personage showed to his silent pupils, we at least 
have in the symbol of abstract number, an adumbration of 
the truth which is becoming more and more evident at each 
successive step of investigation. For, it must now be ad- 
mitted, that all the data which have been accepted in each 
department of the knowledge are susceptible of expression 
by numerical relations. 

When this truth was first discovered, or what led the great 
thinker to formulate his theory, is not certainly known. The 
most striking objects in nature are the great lights in the 
heavens which, from their silence and vast remove from our 
presence, clothe themselves in mystery while they compel our 
attention. They are even more interesting than the objects 
of earth—which because they are near are familiar—and 
from the brightness of the light through which we view them 
cannot exercise the fascination of gloom and shadow. The 
bodies belonging to our system as then known were seven, and 
these by counting the earth as a starting point or base, and 
then including it again in the numbers of the planets, made 
eight, or the full octave. Connected with this fact was the 
theory of musical notation, or the regular ascent and descent 
of the notes in the diatonic scale. It had been found early 
in the history of music—in fact early in the history of the 
world—that there is an inseparable connection between the 
ascent of the notes of the voice, the vibrations of strings, or 
of air passing through a hollow instrument, and a fixed num- 
ber, eight, known as the octave. Strings will vibrate in har- 
monious movement only in obedience to the recurrence of that 
number. When the notes of several strings have filled up the 
measure to 8 they cannot be made to go on through the suc 
ceeding grades 9, 10, 11, ete., but begin the process over again, 
and repeat it with the same results as high or as low as the 
notes can be made to move. While the stringed instrument 
of early nations, even of the Greeks who understood the prin- 
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ciples of music—like every other fundamental conception 
more accurately than any other people—did not have a greater 
compass at any time than an octave, yet improvements in the 
art show the validity of this law even to the utmost advance 
made by modern skill. Thus there was discovered at a very 
early date a fixed and invariable relation between numbers 
and the vibration of strings, or the waves of sound produced 
in any way that effected harmony. So if the strings were 
made to vibrate in any other relation, or the waves of sound 
arbitarily effected on any other basis there could be no har- 
mony produced by any combination however intricate. 
According to this idea the whole universe was looked upon as 
a grand instrument for producing harmonious sounds and 
movements. The planets were keys on the great sounding 
board of the universe. These were caused to move by the 
power of the divinity, and as they revolved in their courses 
they spoke the language regulated by numbers. This har- 
mony was appropriate to their constitution as servants forever 
engaged in uttering the grand song of praise to their Creator. 
Which idea suggested the other, whether the 8 planets as 
above explained led to the notion of an octave, as the known 
relations of the vibration of the string and the pulsations of 
air in motion through tubes, caused the planets to be con- 
sidered as forming a harmony, perhaps can not be determined. 
As the earth, sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn 
formed 8: i. e., 7 with the earth counted twice—first as a 
base or starting point, and then as dvtiyiwy, these in the in- 
fancy and imperfect knowledge of astronomy were thought 
to be separated from each other at the exact intervals of the 
gamut. This of course was a mistake when tested accurately, 
but has its counterpart in Bode’s law which is valid to a re- 
markable degree and is likely to be more completely verified 
in the future. But such a mistake in regard to perfection 
of detail was to be expected of those who had not as yet the 
means of accurate observation on which to base exact mathe- 
matical calculation. This is one of many examples which 
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might be given in which a theory though correct in principle 
is not supported by a farther knowledge. Such though for 
a long season perhaps must be held in abeyance, yet eventually 
are found to be correct. This instinct as a priort knowledge 
is the fruitful point of invention. But it frequently outruns 
the facts in the elaboration of a theory. This is the case in 
the childhood of the world and very often in that of the indi- 
vidual. It arises from the sympathy between well-endowed 
minds and the facts of external nature which must be assumed 
in all cases in order to render any theory of knowledge pos- 
sible. For if man’s mind is not a part of the universe and 
fitted in with its movements, there could be no communica- 
tion between them. And so the two work in harmony uncon- 
sciously, even before the reason of such action can be seen or 
understood. And as the conscious knowledge of such con- 
nection must first be based upon leading facts without the 
power to see or account for all the minor ones involved, these 
as discovered may seem to contradict the general law until 
by a wider generalization it is found that the discords have 
become concords in the scale of universal nature. 

We have an illustration of this sympathy of action in ma- 
terial things. Stretch two strings of equal timbre at a slight 
distance from each other, and with the same degree of ten- 
sion. Start one to vibrate by mechanical appliance and in a 
short time the other will vibrate in unison. It may be said 
that the wave pulses in the air set in motion by the one are 
the cause of the vibrations in the other; that is, that the air 
set in motion by the first applies force sufficient to the other 
to set it in harmonious movement. Precisely so. But this 
is only a confirmation of our position, that there is numerical 
harmony which controls or expresses the movements through- 
out all external nature. Moreover this concerted action in 
the material world influences the human body through the in- 
tellectual appreciation of harmony so that rhythmical move- 
ments spring up and control the physical forces beyond their 
power to resist. Orpheus not only played, sang and danced, in 
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regulated movements, but his action influenced all other crea- 
tures; so that not only men but beasts and trees felt an irre- 
sistible impulse to follow him and copy his actions. They 
danced in cadence by that secret power which operating in 
all things makes them subject to its control. The mind is in 
such sympathy with the kindred nature around it, that it dis- 
cerns and is controlled by the harmonious movements as a 
fact before it is sufficiently cultured to discover the reason. 
It is then certainly true that the relation between numbers 
and the concrete units of nature, as well as the materials of 
which the universe of matter and energy are composed, was 
understood at least partially by Pythagoras. It was, more- 
over, believed to extend without limit; insomuch that the 
number properly belonging to each thing in some way deter- 
mined its nature and directed its activities. This theory was 
first applied to movements of the planets in the heavens ac- 
cording to the same ratio as the notes of the scale and thus 
constituted the “ Music of the Spheres.” The next clear ap- 
plication of the principle was observed in disease. Hippoc- 
rates, who is justly called the “ Father of Medicine” and 
who was without doubt the ablest diagnostician the world ever 
saw, laid the greatest stress on “ Critical Periods in Disease.” 
By this he meant that every disease has its fixed period for 
reaching its climax.. So many days or hours are necessary 
for the incubation, so to speak, of the germ, before the malady 
could show itself: so many for it to reach its most dangerous 
symptoms; and then the fixed number for convalescence or 
the exhaustion of the powers of the ailment. That this theory 
sometimes failed in its application is only to place it on a par 
with all the efforts of human industry. But that as a prin- 
ciple it is correct is the conclusion of the most advanced med- 
ical knowledge of the world to-day; and any succeeding ad- 
vance in the power of diagnosis and therapeutics only confirms 
more strongly, if that were possible, the truth of this theory. 
It is probable that these two applications of the theory of 
numbers were the limit of observed facts on which Pythagoras 
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rested. The knowledge of the parts of animals by which 
there is a fixed relation between the limbs for locomotion, or 
the several bones of each corresponding member, may have 
influenced the scientific theories in the zoology of that day. 
But the allusion to such relation between members, organs, 
and functions, are not of sufficient frequency as clearly to 
render it certain that this theory was applied here except in- 
stinctively. But with reference to the sides of bodies which 
assume a fixed number of facets by crystallization, the insep- 
arable connection between a definite number and the sides 
appropriate to each substance, was undoubted. It was such 
a pervading principle, and so manifest that it could not escape 
the searching glance of a Greek who seemed to have eyes both 
physical and metaphysical for every phenomenon in nature. 
But it is not clear that this fact was sufficiently understood 
in the infancy of geology to bring this science under the doc- 
trine of numbers. The advancement of scientific knowledge 
through the discovery of glasses which bring distant objects 
near, and practically render minute objects large, together 
with instruments for more accurate measurement, have 
showed the applicability of this principle of inseparable con- 
nection between the elements of nature and abstract number 
to every department of human inquiry. The Daltonian the- 
ory of definite proportions which discloses the fact that ele- 
ments can not be made to combine so as to form compounds 
on any other than a fixed numerical basis. Hydrogen and 
oxygen must ever conform to the formula H,O if water is 
produced. We are almost tempted when in a chemical lab- 
oratory to accede to the view of those who hold that numbers 
actually create things; so completely are elements under their 
power in combining to form new substances. For the several 
elements can not be made to combine in any other than the 
definite proportions—provided the specific substances are pro- 
duced. If one of the elements be present in a greater than 
the definite amount the number has such power that either 
no union takes place, or one forming an entirely different sub- 
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stance is produced. There is a vital connection between the 
elements and the functions which control in their combina- 
tion; and this is invariably expressed by a specific number. 

The growth of plants shows the same obedience to fixed 
number in the constituent parts. The leaves, the stamens, 
the pistils, are constant, and the guide of the botanist in deter- 
mining the class to which a specimen belongs. Sometimes 
indeed in the case of such plants as closely resemble each 
other in many of their essential features, this is the only 
means of determination. The Mercury vine and the Vir- 
ginia creeper form a case in point. To the tyro one may 
easily be mistaken for the other until the number of leaves 
on the stems is noticed. Five make a harmless vine which 
any person may handle with impunity. Three change the 
plant to a virulent poison most dangerous to come near for 
most persons. Other cases without number, scattered 
throughout the whole vegetable kingdom, illustrate this truth. 

Passing from constituent part to function or from the stat- 
ics to the kinematics of nature we see the farther and more 
thoroughgoing application of the Pythagorean principle. 
Light is propelled through space in waves, and a specific num- 
ber of pulsations in a given time produce respectively all the 
colors of the spectrum. If we change the number of vibra- 
tions in a second there is an inevitable change in the color 
produced. Number here is the law or the coefficient by which 
the forces of light are governed in the production of those 
splendid effects of color, both in the natural world, and by 
scientific experiment. 

So in the case of the waves of sound. These must be pro- 
duced a specific number of times in, say a second, that is, the 
pulsations must be of an absolutely fixed rapidity to effect an 
audible sound by striking on the auditory nerve, or upon a 
sensitive metallic plate to cause a perceptible impression. 
These pulsations of the air when increased a definite degree 
or rapidity produce raises of different timbre constituting har- 
mony; but if in other degrees, discords. But if their rapid- 
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ity be increased to a certain very high degree they produce 
silence—that is, the vibrations are in such rapid succession 
that neither the human ear nor the vibratory power of strings 
or metallic plates can receive and respond to them; or, which 
is the same thing, they can not be heard. 

Thus it would appear that every movement in nature obeys 
the laws of number, or as Pythagoras would say is consti- 
tuted and controlled according to their relations. Every 
movement of a planet—not merely its diurnal or annual revo- 
lution—any one of the forty-three motions of the solar system 
—has its fixed, its unalterable ratio which can be expressed by 
numbers. Even in those cases where our reckoning is not 
equal to the subtlety of nature, there is an absolutely defined 
time which is the length required by the body to perform its 
revolutions. For unless this were a fixed quantity—even 
though incapable of any symbolic expression which is integral 
the body could have no uniform movement. And while this 
can not be designated exactly by our notation, yet there is in 
rerum naturé a number appropriated to express this movement 
which it can neither exceed nor come short of without creating 
confusion and leading to a wreck of the framework of the uni- 
verse. We know instinctively that there must be such a num- 
ber though not capable of expression by our digits or portions 
of the same—for surds to us are not surds in nature; they are 
merely a proof that the subtlety of things is greater than that 
of our minds. The persistent order in the universe shows 
a priori there is an absolutely fixed relation of part to part; 
and therefore the movements of the different members of our 
system are in exact conformity to the members which express 
them. We get nearer to the expression of these relations at 
each succeeding step of scientific progress, though it seems to 
be our destiny to perceive that while ever getting nearer to 
absolute accuracy we can never quite reach the goal. But 
because we both know in what direction it is situated and are 
bending our energies toward it continually, we are encouraged 
to persevere in the effort. 
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Sufficient progress has been made in the application of num- 
bers to geometry to render it certain that there is no portion 
of space, no irregularity of figure, whether imaginary or con- 
crete and embodied before our eyes, which can not be expressed 
in the symbols of number either algebraically or by the digits. 
This truth was intuitively known by the Greek geometers, and 
they came so near expressing it that one wonder is that they 
did not take the very short step necessary to its realization. 
We can find traces of this truth in the Diophantine analysis 
and Euclidian geometry. So we can find in the astronomy 
of Thales, and particularly among the writers of Aristotle’s 
day, enough of evidence that they knew the earth to be 
spherical and not a circular plane, to make us wonder why 
they did not realize this doctrine in its clearness and sim- 
plicity. It may be objected that we read into their gropings 
hints that embody the fulness of our own more exact science ; 
that we understand for them more than they understood for 
themselves. This is probably true. But their gropings and 
the hints they threw out show that they had an instinctive 
grasp, an a priori knowledge of the facts of nature which they 
were not sufficiently skilled in experimental science to employ 
to the full significance. Yet this is the condition of the world 
at every stage of its progress. There are facts and theories 
employed to the full measure of their capacity for use, but in 
& narrow sphere. We constantly come into possession of facts 
of which we do not know the reach. The world had seen a 
tea kettle, or other cooking utensil with a lid, boil; had seen 
the lid rise and fall as the water expanded and the steam 
escaped. The Marquis of Worcester divined what this meant 
for science and turned it to account. And so if the innumer- 
able inventions and discoveries—the men of original genius 
saw the application of the principle, the function which 
underlay the phenomenon and were able to utilize it. 

Pythagoras saw the application of numbers in certain in- 
stances and divined that they are the symbolical representation 
of a function which made the many to be united in the one. 
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Therein he undoubtedly laid the foundation for all scientific 
progress. For as nature is one, the science of nature must 
rest upon the same principles—no matter what department 
is under consideration. We must not however mistake the 
signification he gave to number. From the illustrations 
which he used and the hints at a further application of the prin- 
ciples which prevail in the instances used, it is clear that num- 
bers are neither creative nor regulative. That they are one or 
both in their function is the mistake made by perhaps all 
interpreters from Aristotle and Philolaus to the latest com- 
mentator who has grappled with this obscure subject. The 
true significance, as has been shown, to be attached to his 
teachings is that number is the expression of the function 
thréugh which the unseen and intangible Power operates in 
the formation and government of the world. Pythagoras was 
no skeptic or Agnostic. He had too much common sense for 
such absurdity. He was emphatically a theist and a mono- 
theist in the midst of polytheism; as was Plato his great ad- 
mirer and intellectual offspring. This omnipotent Power, 
though unseen, is everywhere present. He works through 
means, which are expressed by laws of elementary combination 
as controlled by finality. These the human mind can grasp 
in part sufficient for its uses at any stage; but increasing in 
reach and accuracy exactly in proportion as man bends a 
listening ear to the harmonious pulsations of nature’s forces. 
These forces work through media which like themselves are 
constituted according to a numerical relation. This in turn 
corresponds with the structure of the mind which is intended 
to apprehend and utilize all the forces of the universe for 
moral and intellectual purposes. For man being a part of 
nature, alike to it in every respect—save in the possession of 
a self-determining will so as to be capable of virtue and the 
attainment of holiness—the tension of his mental structure is 
ready to vibrate in harmony with all the pulsations around 
him. Each vibration however must be received according to 
the special structure of his mind and the advance of his cul- 
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ture. But the power which works through numbers as the 
expression of the law of life and growth is a personality, even 
as those who can understand his action are themselves per- 
sonalities. Hence the numerical theory is that which under- 
lies as a symbolical expression every department of nature; 
being the only kind of utterance level to our comprehension 
through which we can represent to ourselves the relations be- 
tween the several parts of space of matter and energy. The 
progress of science by which the numerical values of things 
most unlike to each other can be expressed in equivalents, 
makes evident the truthfulness of Pythagoras’ theory; and 
shows that he by prophetic divination constructed a theory 
which comprehends in outline the elements of all science and is 
the pre-requisite of all future advancement in culture. 

We sometimes wonder at the audacity of Kant in presuming 
to write a “ Prolegomena to all Future Metaphysics.” Strong 
must have been the conviction of this profound and conserva- 
tive thinker—very far removed from the confidence of ignor- 
ance, as he was from the boastfulness of an easily won popu- 
larity. But genius is proleptic from its very nature, and 
anticipates the future both from the analogy of the past and 
from a similarity of a part of nature, 7. ¢., the mental consti- 
tution of the thinker with the necessary structure of nature as 
a whole made up of harmonious elements. 

Assuming this interpretation of the Pythagorean doctrine 
of numbers to be the key to that much controverted subject, 
it is the purpose now to see the application of this theory in 
the advance of knowledge. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt. For even if Pythagoras had an esoteric meaning 
which was never divulged and was not that which we believe 
it to be, still there is some universal ratio pervading all the 
parts of nature, and is the theorem by which their relation 
to their several constituents and to one another becomes known 
to the intellect. Hence each workman in his own department 
must apply this, mutatis mutandis, in every step of advance- 
ment he takes. There must be some similarity between all 
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the parts which go to make up a panorama, else they could 
not coalesce to constitute a universe. And if this can be made 
the subject of knowledge this must be because the mind has 
a correspondence in its constitution so as to apprehend the 
laws by which the system is controlled. But this correspond- 
ence does not consist exclusively in name, though undoubtedly 
names were first imposed to designate what was believed to 
best express the essence of the subject to which the name was 
given. Nor again does the resemblance which is paramount 
consist in the form, color, size, or any of the phenomenal quali- 
ties of the object, but in what it is adapted to effect. For 
the work of the actor is that which gives the real significance 
to an object—not the space it occupies or the influence it re- 
ceives from its position. For though the individual, whether 
material or spiritual, must be greater than the work it effects, 
still, as a link in the chain of causation, its value must be 
estimated by the effect it has on the sum total which is 
wrought. 

Hence every advance in knowledge, every discovery of a 
new agent to do work hitherto undone, or to do old work which 
has been understood in a more economical or expeditious 
method, depends on its efficiency to accomplish the task in view. 
Consequently it looks to the function of the actor rather than 
to the actor itself in seeking for that analogy which will lead 
to the discovery of the means of accomplishment. The parts 
of nature and their functions are unlimited. For there are 
as many possible combinations as permutations which result 
from the multiplication of these upon each other, beginning 
at unity and ending with the ninth number. And out of this 
measureless number it is necessary to make a selection. For 
though as being parts they must have resemblance of some 
sort to permit them to act in concert, yet most of these will 
be minute and obscure, and therefore have but a remote rela- 
tion to each other. Hence the ars combinatoria of Leibnitz 
must be employed with that sagacity which is the prerogative 
of genius. No logical rules can enable a man to reason if he 
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does not possess the acumen to see the relative bearing of the 
factors which operate in nature, and the signification of the 
terms which he employs as the expression of the values of 
those factors. The “Secunda Petri”* must be able by a 
sort of intuition akin to clairvoyance to see things which are 
far removed in space or disconnected phenomenally. Out of 
all possible combinations of function this native shrewdness 
must discern and seize upon those agencies which are adapted 
to secure the result sought for, in the most direct way, in the 
shortest time, and with the least opposition. This will re 
quire the sagacity to see factors in relations different from 
any in which they have ever been placed heretofore. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that nothing can be discovered 
entirely different from anything hitherto existing and known 
as a part. For this would require us to go out of the uni- 
verse to find such an object as force; and if it were found we 
could recognize neither its appearance nor use. It would for- 
ever remain foreign unless it could be connected with some 
fact or reality already forming a part of the sum total of. 
universal knowledge. Hence those who search out unexplored 
regions must do this guided by the chart of experience hitherto 
made a part of our intellectual life and directed by the com- 
pass of common sense whose inductions are interpreted by the 
subtle power of intuition. The sea upon which the navigator 
sails is illimitable and at first the survey must be over re- 
stricted districts of the ocean of knowledge. And it is a 
curious fact that here again, as in the prophetic utterances 
of genius, the accepted theory of cultured thought is always 
wider than its practice. The Greeks were never'weary of 
stating that the one and the many are correlations. Cicerot 
states the cardinal fact of the unity between all departments 
of knowledge in his oration for Archius. But though the 
unity of the different domains of human inquiry was theo- 

*The second Part of Peter Ramus’ Logic and employed by Kant as a 


phrase denoting Common Sense. 
¢ Cic. Pro Archia. 
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retically so well understood, yet the practice was exactly the 
reverse of codperation. For the different branches of knowl- 
edge were kept apart most jealously by rigid lines of demar- 
cation; so that the inquirer was constantly warned to keep 
off his neighbor’s preserve. The different sciences of physics, 
metaphysics and ethics were thought to be so diverse that the 
study of the one was actually a hindrance, or even to incapaci- 
tate a devotee to one branch from entering another field. 
This obstacle to the advance of truth has wrought incalculable 
damage in the supposed opposition between religion and sci- 
ence. Men devoted to physical research have always com- 
plained, and generally with justice, of the narrow-minded 
bigotry of the church. This has often foisted a false inter- 
pretation upon the divine revelation; and when armed with 
both secular and ecclesiastical power, has pronounced, ez 
cathedra, its view, compelling all scientific inquirers to yield 
submission under every conceivable pain and penalty. The 
persecution of Ramus, of Galileo, of Spinoza, and even of 
Descartes—whose bones were denied burial in his native 
France—testify to the intolerance of an ignorant hierarchy 
and a persecuting creed. But the ignorance and intolerance 
exhibited by science—falsely so-called—against revelation are 
as conspicuous and unreasoning as ever was the attitude of 
the church toward science. So far then from the blame being 
on one side the honors for abuse and invective are pretty 
equally divided; but with the balance of disgrace at the pres- 
ent time on the side of science. Yet it should never be for- 
gotten that there can be no conflict between true science and 
true religion. The knowledge of truth and the reverence for 
its author should go hand in hand. Man has two natures, 
physical and moral. He is made up of matter and energy; 
and the two domains of being are joined in a higher unity. 
The knowledge of the two is correlative and supplementary. 
The one department of truth consists in right knowing; the 
other in right living. The world will, we hope, soon outgrow 
all conflicts between religion and science. More humility 
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growing out of constant mistakes, which are at least as com- 
mon among scientists as devotees to religion, should teach both 
to be tolerant. Instead of expending their several energies 
in contention they should by combined effort advance the 
knowledge of both, since the progress of the one is inseparable 
from the welfare of the other. 

But controversy between religion and science by no means 
exhausts the evil caused by viewing the different domains of 
human inquiry as inconsistent or even hostile to each other. 
It is not many years since we were regaled by a long and 
especially caustic diatribe against the study of mathematics 
on the ground of its injurious effect upon the reasoning pow- 
ers and the character of the pupil; unfitting him alike for 
dealing with the facts of concrete nature and the realities of 
daily experience. A personal quarrel between two very able 
men who were most accomplished scholars, De Morgan and 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, in the first half of the last century gave 
occasion to that ingeniously perverse but really able article by 
the latter, to prove that the study of mathematics unfitted a 
man for accurate reasoning; and hence in proportion to his 
strength in that department would be his weakness in others. 
This article consists almost exclusively of special pleading; 
convinced no one because it was essentially false; and satis- 
fied no one but the author. 

While this idea of the diversity or hostility between the 
different sciences has been a great hindrance to their mutual 
progress, and while narrow-minded specialists have injured 
their own work by a disregard for what others were doing, 
this fact has been conspicuous in the views held concerning 
the study of mathematics down to a very late date. The 
quarrel between De Morgan and Hamilton gave rise to the 
special invective spoken of, yet this contention is as old as the 
metaphysics of Aristotle, which represents the history of phi- 
losophy from its origin. It was held that the rigid accuracy 
of mathematics incapacitated the mind for dealing with the 
concrete facts of nature. Aristotle—mathematician as he un- 
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doubtedly was, as shown by his abundant illustrations drawn 
from this science—declares unhesitatingly that we must not 
expect the accuracy of this science when we come to deal with 
such concrete things as can be measured.* This implied a 
censure on the attempt to introduce the mathematical method 
anywhere else than in dealing with the abstract relations of 
space or formal number. In modern times we have the 
notable example of Pascal, a man of very clear head and 
wide culture, the founder of the French Institute. He for a 
long time kept the strictest guard over his gifted son Blaise, 
so that he could by no surreptitious means get a copy of 
Euclid and study geometry—through fear that this would 
incapacitate him for the study of letters and religion. But 
such are narrow views, even though advocated by broad- 
minded men. Besides, they are in direct contrast with their 
doctrines and practices as exhibited in their own studies, 
which would be satisfied with nothing less than encyclopedic 
knowledge. or every man finds in his own experience that 
each conquest which he makes over any domain of human or 
divine knowledge gives him mastery not merely in the control 
of his own powers, but also over the facts of nature. Nay 
more. He gradually comes to the conviction that there is 
weighty truth in the paradox of Goethe: “ He who does not 
know everything, does not know anything! ” 

This line of thought prepared us for the statement that the 
progress of the sciences while cultivated entirely apart was 
slow and uncertain. This was both a necessary and a natural 
result. Necessary, because in the infancy of knowledge the 
number of pertinent facts, and their relations to each other 
and to an organic whole, would be small. Natural, because 
in the absence of such wide generalizations, the only thing at- 
tempted was that one domain of knowledge would he mapped 
out and surveyed by itself. So we find especially in those 
sciences which depend upon a close observation of minute 
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particulars, and consequently where there seemed but little 
room for a priori speculation. Botany is a science of this 
kind. The bud, the flower, the matured seed, would be fac- 
tors potent to casual observation, and the classification would 
depend upon superficial resemblance. Hence plants and trees 
would be classified as fruit-bearing or food-producing as fur- 
nishing materials for house and ship construction. All early 
investigators would be able to enumerate and describe from 
the obvious characteristics, with sufficient clearness to enable 
the different species to be known as they saw them. But the 
description being founded on no essential marks because the 
functions of the parts in relation to the life of the whole plant 
not being understood—not even being before the writer’s mind 
as his goal of inquiry—there must be a constant change of de- 
scription and classification as the character of the plant be- 
came better understood. Hence we see the new systems of 
botany succeeding one another in every age. We have those 
of Aristotle and Pliny, Diascorides, Avicenna, succeeded by 
Cisalpinus, Jussieu, Decandolle and Linneus. There is a 
long line of intellectual men who were patient investigators ; 
who classified multitudes of plants but on radically defective 
principles, and therefore as exact science their labor was use- 
less. There was analogy of form, color, size, but not founded 
on the basis of the life of the plant and its relations to the 
vegetable kingdom. The nature of what a thing is per se 
can not be properly known without understanding its func- 
tions which bring it into relation to the rest of nature. The 
trouble with all such classification was that its authors made 
the fundamentum divisionis out of a mark that was not essen- 
tial. This did not involve the life and constitution of the 
plant. Not perceiving the similarity of function, the classi- 
fication would be arbitrary and would not disclose the 
purpose which the plant embodies in nature. For without 
knowing the final cause, the place of any object is indeter- 
minate in the world’s economy. 

We have seen the same truth in a stronger light if possible 
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in the case of animal physiology. The obvious parts of the 
animal, such as the legs, the covering of the body, the teeth, 
the digestive system, the uses of the creature for food or for 
doing work; the medium in which it lives—all these facts 
could be seen and tabulated with tolerable accuracy. But 
this did not reach a secure foundation for physiology. For 
the members and organs were considered by themselves just 
as in topical geography or botany; and could be surveyed, 
described, and arranged in systematic order. Dissection 
might reveal the joints, ligatures, muscles, and show how the 
portions were immediately connected, acted and reacted upon 
each other. But something more than this is necessary to 
reveal the essential nature of the living creature. Compara- 
tive anatomy takes the place of a mere observation and enumer- 
ation of particular parts. The action of the parts through 
many intervening portions serve to transmit forces to effect a 
final purpose. They thus realize the end for which it lives, 
not merely as an independent creature acting for itself; but 
also in combination with congeners and dissimilars, its friends 
and its enemies. Then if we add its relations to climate, to 
means of subsistence, and finally to the geological age in which 
it lived, these would determine not merely its own destiny, 
but its connection with the rest of the world; and therefore as 
an integral element of all reasoned science. 

Thus we can readily see the tremendous stride which 
zodlogy has taken from the age of Aristotle to that of Cuvier. 
The former had all the inquisitiveness of a Greek, and all the 
prerogatives of genius. To these must be added indefatigible 
industry backed by the sympathy and resources of Alexander 
the Great to equip learned expeditions for the collection of 
new data. But while we have much accurate information in 
the great work zepi tay cwd@y pepedy, there can be found 
searcely anything that deserves the name of science. There 
is the enumeration of particulars with painstaking accuracy 
in many instances. For the investigation was directed by a 
sharpness of critical vision never surpassed in the history of 
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the world. But the elements of the animal were considered 
as disjecta membra rather than composing an organized 
whole which in turn is an integral part of all animal life. 
When a wider view was taken the a priori principle of simi- 
larity was made the basis of classification; but it was a simi- 
larity of external likeness and not of internal function. 
Hence the conclusions arrived at so far as comparative anat- 
omy or physiology—the prime requirements of a scientific 
zodlogy—are of practically no value except as a history of the 
incunabula of science. The reason is obvious. Aristotle 
either would not look at the essential characteristics of the 
animal with reference to itself or the rest of the kingdom of 
nature. Or, what is nearer the truth, he had not the means 
for such a wide generalization as would enable him to base 
his conclusions upon function, and thus connect zodlogy, 
as well as any other subject of human inquiry, with the rest 
of nature as many constituent parts of one great whole. He 
divined a priori the principle of including the many under the 
coefficient of the one; but did not see that it is the prerogative 
of experimental science to find the correlative of this in con- 
crete nature. Like Plato he saw intuitively that there is a 
ratio, a similarity which unites a category; which sums up the 
elements of abstract truth under appropriate heads; but when 
he looked at concrete things there was a failure to integrate. 
When we pass from Aristotle to Cuvier we seem to be in a 
new world. The bones of science like the dry bones in 
Ezekiel’s valley of vision are not permitted to lie alone. They 
come bone to his fellow and are articulated. They are brought 
together by a living function; they are held in their places by 
muscles; they are embodied in flesh and covered with skin; 
and lo! all nature is instinct with life and unity of action! 
These bones live because there has been breathed into them 
the breath of a masterful science which can discern the struc- 
ture and use so thoroughly that if not merely one member of 
the skeleton were lacking, but verily if all but one were lost, 
the savant by his far reaching sagacity could renovate from 
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the single bone the whole anatomy. So in imagination we can 
conceive a mind so comprehensive, and by its structure so 
much in sympathy with the structure of entire nature, that if 
only one planet of the solar system, or one star of the whole 
firmament were left—nay if only one atom of the vast frame- 
work, were remaining, this mind could reconstruct the whole. 
Hence from the fact that an intellect toned in harmony with 
the system of universal nature can pass from the seen to the 
unseen, from the present to the future, from the mind which 
integrates to the theorem or coefficient which expresses the 
materials and forces which constitute the system, and under 
this symbol behold the concrete reality which it expresses he 
can assuredly recognize this when he meets it in external 
nature. He can argue with demonstrative certainty because 
he employs the same instinct in reasoning which was used by 
the Great Architect in construction. He uses similar elements 
—though veiled under symbols—to those which are the con- 
stituent parts of the external system. It is therefore no idle 
vagary but the simple truth that the analogy of function is the 
key that unlocks every door to knowledge. And though this 
principle may be abused and result in mistaken conclusions 
yet this rises not from the falsity of the method, but wrong 
application; and is an attendant upon all human effort which 
is a constant struggle through mistakes and failure to certainty 
and success. For the course of humanity is to 
“ rise on stepping stones 
Of our dead selves to higher thing.”* 

This brings us face to face with our subject. Each part 
has its paramount use when in connection with the whole, but 
practically none when isolated. It has its use because it is 
made the instrument of a power which does similar work for 
like ends by analogous appliances. The inner working of that 
power to effect its dominant purpose is seen by the great 
naturalist whose sagacity of combination exceeded those of 
perhaps any other zodlogist that has ever lived. Closely 


* In Memoriam. 
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observing the joining and the influence which one bone has 
upon its fellow, and continuing this with the insight of super- 
human genius, he actually discovers by prescience the end 
from the beginning in one part of nature. But the whole 
would be closely seen by omniscient knowledge which could 
look through function to the purpose for which it is em- 
ployed; and so would be able to realize the end of creation. 
And here it is pertinent to remark that such anticipationes 
nature involve design, teleology, and are utterly impossible 
without it. Given material which by the segregating and 
aggregating powers of life working through the integrating 
and differentiating methods, can quicken the embryo, can 
become independent in its action by forcing open the womb, 
or picking through the shell of an egg; can continue the 
processes of nutrition and growth until there is elaborated a 
full-grown specimen of the living creature. Here are agencies 
at work, performing their tasks through strictly definite 
numerical periods, the same as found throughout all physical 
nature. They are alike, and operating on materials which 
in their ultimate constitutions are similar. The results we 
see effected are not isolated. They belong to a system in 
which all codrdinate parts are respectively means and ends 
operated upon by function; which is, ceteris paribus, the 
same original energy, and effects substantially the same re- 
sults everywhere. Cuvier, St. Hilaire, Owen, Agassiz, Marsh 
pursue identical lines; and are in fact nearer to each other 
than personal pride in the case of some will permit them to 
acknowledge. They must proceed on the basis of a plan 
whether as materialists or agnostics they admit a personal 
designee or not. For with emphatic personality in their own 
case they pursue a design which involves system, means and 
ends. They see similarity of function working through like 
materials arranged in analogous structures. What they have 
seen taking place in the parts of science already clearly under- 
stood, they expect to find in regions not yet explored. They 
do not think knowledge will die with them nor similarity of 
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function or constancy of nature will cease just at the point 
where they have at present arrived. 

Stress has been laid upon the department of zodlogy in con- 
tending for the principle that analogy is properly determined 
by the function of the agent. For in this part of nature there 
is the clear action of life working by differentiation and in- 
tegration to form similar structures which effect their pur- 
poses through similar functions. The mutual interaction 
between energy and material can be more closely traced in the 
animal kingdom than perhaps any other part of nature. The 
causes operating act in shorter periods, and are more direct in 
their work. While in every part of nature there is a plurality 
of causes at work, which renders their specific effects subtle 
and hard to trace, yet in animal life we can get a clearer view 
of their interaction, and the work of design is more conspicu- 
ous. But the same principles obtain in every part of the uni- 
verse which has come under man’s control; and to the degree 
that he has gained the mastery he has done this by the same 
methods of investigation and corroborated by similar proofs 
gained through observation and experiment. The past has 
been fruitful in progress by adding to that which is already 
known through a priori conviction that what is yet to be dis- 
covered bears an exact resemblance to that which is already 
known. For all truth must harmonize because each element 
is a constituent of the same organized system. The facts of 
nature are spread out in a book writ both large and small. 
The large, the obvious, can be seen by him who has eyes. That 
which is writ small can be deciphered by him who uses the 
magnifying glasses of patience, perseverance, and sagacity. 
The facts are all patent to him who has eyes to see and ears 
to hear. The command of God to every inquirer into the 
secrets of nature is as direct, if not as imperative, as to him 
who wishes to know the truths of morals: “ He that hath ears 
to hear let him hear.” The pulsations of nature’s voice consti- 
tute “the music of the spheres.” These are the different 
members of the scientific system. Each revolves in its own 
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orbit, attracting without interfering with all its neighbors; 
having its individual functions but united with all others; 
suns, plants and asteroids to form the universe, the encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge. He who will open his eyes and keep his 
ears attuned will find everywhere the evidences of that com- 
mon law so grandly sung by Cleanthes.* “The one common 
ordinance of Zeus, the Living One, which runs through all 
things, both great and small.” He, though a heathen and desti- 
tute of the true revelation, yet by his reverential spirit may 
put to shame those atheists and agnostics who cannot, or, 
rather, will not see God in the universe so wondrously adorned 
with beauty and truth. They are self condemned in their 
efforts to expel the Maker from the house which he has so 
architecturally constituted and while professing themselves to 
be wise demonstrate their own folly. 


* Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus, 11-12. xowvdv Adyov, b¢ dia wévTwv gorda. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ?* 

“ The Essence of Christianity,” or “‘ What is Christianity ?” 
is the problem which commands the attention of theologians 
of all schools to-day. The literature on this subject on both 
continents is growing annually. The transition through 
which the Church is passing in its theological views necessarily 
raises the question, What is temporal and what is eternal in 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ? How much of the traditional 
Christian system may be given up without surrendering the 
Christ; how much must be kept intact to maintain Chris- 
tianity ? This question can only be answered in the light of 
the Christianity of the New Testament, which in some form 
or other is normative for all protestant theologians. Yet, 
even here, theological lines begin to diverge in determining 
what is the normative Christianity of the New Testament. 
Is it the Christianity of Jesus, or of Paul, or of all the New 
Testament writings which in essentials are said to agree? 
These differences of interpretation are the occasion for works 
like “ The Essence of Christianity ” by Harnack, the numerous 
replies to these popular lectures, and Wernle’s “ Beginnings of 
Christianity.” 

*“ A Reply to Harnack on the Essence of Christianity.” Lectures de- 
livered in the summer of 1901 before students of all Faculties in the 
University of Greifswald by Hermann Cremer, D.D., LL.D., Ordinary 
Professor of Theology. Translated from the Third German Edition by 
Bernhard Pick, Ph.D., D.D. Funk & Wagnalls Co.,N. Y. 1903. Pages 
268. Price $1.00, net. 

“The Beginning of Christianity,” by Paul Wernle, Professor Extra- 
ordinary of Modern Church History at the University of Basel. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited with an Introduction, 


by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Vol. 1. “The Rise of the Religion.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1903. Pages 389. Net $2.50. 
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Harnack’s lectures have been a storm-center for theological 
controversy the last five years in Germany. Eleven books 
have been written in reply in the German language, and 
twenty-four books or articles in other languages. Articles 
have been written in opposition or in its defence in forty-nine 
German periodicals and fourteen German newspapers. Even 
four Roman Catholics and one Jew felt constrained to answer 
it. But this ephemeral literature is only a popular presenta- 
tion of scholarly discussions and conclusions since the days of 
Baur. He turned the historian’s attention to the apostolic 
and patristic periods. Though his conclusions have been 
largely rejected by the scholars of this generation, his method 
of research has generally prevailed. Monumental and epoch- 
making works on early Christianity since Baur’s “ Christianity 
of the First Three Centuries ” have been Ritschl’s “ Origin of 
the Old Catholic Church,” Weizsicker’s “ Apostolic Age,” 
Pfleiderer’s “ Primitive Christianity,” and Harnack’s “ His- 
tory of Dogma.” In the department of biblical theology we 
have Weiss’ “New Testament Theology” and works by 
Beyschlag, Wendt, Holtzman and others. We need but men- 
tion the exhaustive studies in New Testament introduction 
and in the History of New Testament times to show how all 
theological interest centers in the Apostolic Age and how 
theologians are ultimately seeking an answer to the question, 
What is Christianity ? 

With Cremer’s reply to Harnack and Wernle’s “ Beginnings 
of Christianity,” both in English translation, before us, we 
shall try to define the different methods of treatment, view- 
points, and conclusions, which divide the representatives of 
the liberal and conservative theological schools of our day. 
Germany may still be called the theological school-house of 
the world, yet there are men of independent scholarship in 
Great Britain and the United States. These men are not 
simply echoes of German thought but are living voices which 
are heard with respect in German universities. “The Essence i | 
of Christianity,” by Professor Brown, of Union Theological i 
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Seminary, is a late product of American scholarship which 
will be universally recognized. It is a hopeful sign that every 
civilized land furnishes opportunities for independent research 
and that scholars of all lands are codperating in the solution of 
the great questions concerning God and man. 

We shall consider Harnack and Wernle as types of the 
liberal school, while Cremer is an inflexible representative of 
pietistic conservatism. The fact that Harnack recognized the 
latter’s criticism of the Essence of Christianity by respond- 
ing to it in an article, proves the high regard with which the 
Berlin professor held the late professor of Greifswald. 
Cremer’s scholarship was profound and farreaching; his piety 
an influence for good in the Christian Church of Germany. 
The same words of appreciation may also be spoken concerning 
Harnack and Wernle. Yet in their intellectual comprehen- 
sion of Christianity and in their treatment of the New Testa- 
ment, Harnack and Cremer are almost diametrically opposed. 
To define the points of difference we shall consider first, the 
method of treatment; second, the essence of the Gospel. 

1. The Method of Treatment.—Both Harnack and Wernle 
apply the historico-critical method to the New Testament writ- 
ings for the discovery of the Gospel of Jesus, which they pre- 
suppose to be the essence of Christianity. This method 
Cremer unconditionally rejects. With this disagreement in 
the beginning of their respective studies, the lines of difference 
diverge until Cremer concludes that Harnack and he stand for 
two distinct religions. “It is a battle of one religion with 
another religion. Indeed we fight a battle in which no truce 
is possible. Victory for either side means destruction for the 
other.” 

To find the Christianity of Jesus, the historical school be- 
lieves it necessary to separate kernel from shell in the gospels. 
The message of Jesus is set in the transient framework of his 
age and contains temporal limitations which must be separ- 
ated from the eternal realities. It presupposes that Jesus and 
his disciples were bounded in their feelings, thoughts and judg- 
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ments by the horizon of their age and nation. Harnack says: 
“From these circumstances it follows that the historian, 
whose business and highest duty it is to determine what is of 
permanent value, is of necessity required not to cleave to words 
but to find out what is essential. .. . There are only two 
possibilities here: either the Gospel is in all respects identical 
with its earliest form, in which case it came with its time and 
has departed with it; or else it contains something which, 
under differing historical forms, is of permanent validity. 
The latter is the true view. The history of the Church shows 
us in its very commencement that ‘ primitive Christianity’ 
had to disappear in order that Christianity might remain.” 
In his lectures, accordingly, he devotes the larger part of his 
time to an analysis of the Gospel of Jesus as found in the 
Synoptists; then to the Gospel as proclaimed by the Apostles; 
and finally to the leading transformations of the original 
gospel in Greek and Roman Catholicism, and in Protestantism. 
Wernle is controlled by the same principle. Dr. Morrison in 
his introduction to the first volume states the author’s central 
idea as follows: “ It is first of all to ascertain what the Gos- 
pel is as seen in the teaching and character of the Redeemer ; 
and secondly, to measure all the later expositions of the Gospel, 
contained in the teachings of the New Testament writers, by 
the Gospel itself. In order to ascertain what the Gospel 
really is, Professor Wernle considers it necessary to liberate 
its eternal substance from the historic forms in which it is ex- 
pressed. The Gospel arose under a certain definite set of his- 
toric circumstances, and had to act upon the world through 
the medium of historic conditions. These conditions and cir- 
cumstances are of necessity of a temporary and a transitory 
character; they are not the Gospel itself, but only its historic 
envelope, and Professor Wernle strips off this envelope in order 
to seize hold of the imperishable substance of Christ’s message 
to mankind.” 

Thus we have a clear definition of the aim and method of 
the dominant historical school of Germany. In the light of 
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these statements we may understand the cry “ back to Christ,” 
rather than to Paul. Paul was the great interpreter of Chris- 
tianity, yet he was limited by his previous training and his his- 
toric surroundings. The now popular phrase, “ the Helleniza- 
tion of Christianity,” will also become clear. It represents 
the original gospel transformed by Greek thought, cultus, and 
customs. It implies that in our day we are rediscovering the 
Gospel which had been partially lost since the second century. 
The views advanced are attractive, reasonable, but revolu- 
tionary. They are bitterly antagonized by the confessional 
and pietistic theologians of Germany. Let us see how Cremer 
meets them. 

He admits that we must distinguish the present appearance 
of Christianity from its first appearance in history. To find 
essential Christianity we must go back to the time of the be- 
ginning. But he exclaims in italies, “ Where lies the time of 
the beginning of Christianity ?’ He does not accept the view 
that the Gospel of Jesus is the substance of the Christian re- 
ligion, but the Gospel about Jesus proclaimed by the apostles. 
It is not the Christianity which Jesus practised, that men are 
to search for or to follow. His own religious life, his faith, 
his prayer, his walk in the law of God, is not the principal 
thing which the Gospels record; but that which he does for 
us and whereby he lives and suffers for men. It is not by his 
example or by his teaching that he proclaims the Father to 
men and opens an access unto God; but by his death, by the 
forgiveness of sins which he effects, these blessings are 
attained. His view of the Gospel is summed up in the follow- 
ing sentence: “ He is not, like ourselves, a subject of religion; 
on the contrary, He is the object of religion, the object of 
Christianity.” The apostolic message, therefore, which is 
essentially the same in the New Testament writings, is the 
Gospel. We are not to find the Christianity of Jesus by a 
process of critical study, but to experience the Christianity of 
the apostles, which resolves itself into the experience of for- 
giveness through the death and resurrection of Christ. 
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Cremer necessarily denies the historical nature of Christ 
and of the biblical books. They are historical and yet supra- 
historical. He says: “ The whole history of Jesus is a history 
without comparison, going far beyond everything which 
legend, the mythology of nations, has shaped. On the one 
hand, it is the history of a man who lived, felt, suffered 
humanly as only one could humanly live, feel and suffer, who 
has entered into the fate of the noblest of all times—namely, 
to be rejected and killed. So only can one conceive it. And, 
on the other hand, it is a history commencing with a miracle 
not having its equal, interblended with miracles such as none 
of the servants of God has ever performed, and in its earthly 
course closing again with a miracle not having its equal. 
Such a history, so completely different from any other part 
of known history, stands, so far, unhinged from the historical 
life of humanity.” 

Instead of being disturbed by the presence of the miraculous 
in the Christian system Cremer regards it as a necessary part 
of the plan of salvation. ‘“ That Christ becomes in this order 
of grace an ‘irregular phenomenon in history’ troubles us 
the less because we are ruined by the regularity of phenomena 
and by the law of development. Because Christ is our brother, 
and on the ground that He is an ‘irregular’ appearance in 
history, only on this account, precisely on that account, we 
have in Him our redemption and can believe in Him. Even 
our Sim is an ‘irregular phenomenon in history,’ however 
regularly it now occurs. For it has interrupted the har 
monious order of the work of God, and still interrupts it.” 
Instead, therefore, of being saved by the law of development, 
the world would be destroyed by it. Jesus, as its Saviour, 
must contradict the natural processes of history and his whole 
life from the manger to the throne is superhistorical and 
miraculous. 

The consequences of these premises are that both the Old 
and New Testament writings are beyond the scope of the 
critic’s inquiry. They are literature but not ordinary litera- 
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ture and therefore can not be tested by the laws of literary 
or historical criticism. They contain an infallible record of 
a divine order of life left down from heaven into the bosom 
of the human and historical, yet not subject to the laws and 
limitations of history. Predictions and miracles are the 
heavenly signs by which the message of God and His messen- 
gers are authenticated to men. It is these signs which prove 
the divinity of the message, rather than the spiritual ideals and 
moral principles which the message contains. So in the New 
Testament we have a record of the coming down into the flesh 
of the Son of God, attended by a series of miracles wrought on 
Him and by Him from the conception to the resurrection. 
These supernatural events are as much a part of the Gospel as 
the Sermon on the Mount or the parables of Jesus. There 
can be no separation of shell and kernel. The records are to 
be received without question as they stand. They themselves 
partake largely of the miraculous nature of the supernatural 
life which they record. According to the context Cremer 
expects a positive answer to the question which he asks, saying: 
“ Shall we take everything for granted that is said of Him, 
and with it acknowledge a record and a character that stand 
absolutely alone in history?’ The divine consists largely in 
that which is contra and extra historical. It is the miraculous 
and the semi-physical. 

The liberal school, too, regards the Old and New Testa- 
ments as a record of Divine revelation and considers Jesus 
Christ as God manifest in the flesh. But God’s revelation 
comes in and through man. It is not the product of history, 
but it takes on the forms of history. Its power and its proof 
do not consist in the marvelous demonstrations which attended 
the giving of the revelation but in the spiritual ideals which 
the revelation contains. The message itself is cast in the naive 
scientific and historical conceptions of the age in which it is 
proclaimed. It has a shell which must be separated from the 
kernel. The process of criticism and separation begins, there- 
fore, in the Old Testament and must necessarily be applied in 
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the New Testament. For Jesus lived in history, though he 
was not the result of historical forces preceding him. He 
clothed his message in the conceptions of His age. It was the 
only way by which he could reach men. Yet he was not an 
authority on matters of science or of history, or of philosophy. 
Nor do they find the proof of his divinity in a mode of con- 
ception or birth but in his character. Divinity consists in 
ethical qualities, in spiritual principles of life. By these, men 
have been convinced that he is the Christ of God. The former 
view of Christ and the Bible is physical and supernatural in 
the sense of being beyond the scope of the human and the his- 
torical life ; the latter is ethical and divine in the sense of being 
intensely human and intra-natural; not locally but ethically 
transcendant. 

II. Christianity Defined—Someone has said: “ Jesus did 
not leave a definition but a vision of God to his disciples.” 
Definitions circumscribe and are exclusive; visions widen and 
are inclusive. To define Christianity in a few sentences or 
words is to attempt an almost impossible task. The Christian 
religion is a life which words are too weak to express or in- 
terpret. Yet theologians of every period of Church History 
have attempted to define the Christ and the essential elements 
of Christianity. Such definitions have notably appeared in 
eras of transition, when the traditions of the Church were 
tested by an appeal to primitive standards and a new period 
was begun with a purified and simplified interpretation of 
Christianity. In the eighteenth century we find the beginning 
of the modern search for essential Christianity. Does it em- 
brace everything that the Church offers under that name, or is 
it simply the teaching of Christ in distinction from that of 
His followers. Different answers were given to these ques- 
tions. Some tried to separate the Christianity of Jesus from 
that of his disciples, considering the latter as a corruption of 
the former. Others regarded the entire New Testament as 
containing the elements of Christianity. A third class made 
faith in Christ essential and the doctrine of the Trinity or 
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atonement subordinate or secondary, yet serving a valuable 
purpose for scholars. The men of the nineteenth century have 
followed in the wake of their predecessors and have continued 
to discuss the questions raised by them. 

Harnack has given a clear-cut and intelligible statement of 
the essentials of Christianity and doubtless because of his 
perspicuity and popular style of address has touched the con- 
science of the Christian world. He defines the Christian 
religion as “ Eternal life in the midst of time, by the strength 
and under the eyes of God.” The ideal expression of this life 
he finds in the Gospel which Jesus proclaimed by word and 
deed. Jesus’ Gospel is different from that preached by His 
first disciples. The essential elements of Christ’s Gospel, as 
in the Synoptists, he presents under three topics. “ First, 
the Kingdom of God and its coming; secondly, God the Father 
and the infinite value of the human soul; thirdly, the higher 
righteousness and the commandment of love.” We may appre- 
ciate more clearly the difference, as Harnack conceives it, be- 
tween the Gospel of Jesus and that of the Apostles, if we 
consider in contrast with the foregoing topics the three factors 
which enter into the gospel of the apostolic period. They 
are: “ First, the recognition of Jesus as living Lord ; secondly, 
in every individual member of the new community—includ- 
ing the very slaves—religion was an actual experience and in- 
volved the consciousness of a living union with God; thirdly, 
the leading of a holy life in purity and brotherly fellowship, 
and the expectation of Christ’s return in the near future.” The 
center of emphasis in the apostolic message is shifted from 
the Kingdom of a Father God to Jesus the living Lord. It 
is not exactly the same message and the difference contains 
tendencies which, if allowed to develop, will lead further 
and further away from the Christianity of Jesus. The be- 
ginning of the Church’s apostasy from the original ideals is 
found accordingly in the first century and the need of a res- 
toration or reformation begins with that time. At another 
place Harnack in different language speaks of the leading 
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elements in the Gospel of Jesus. “In the combination of 
these ideas—God the Father, Providence, the position of men 
as God’s children, the infinite value of the human soul—the 
whole gospel is expressed.” Let men live under the power of 
these truths and they will have the life of the Kingdom and 
taste the powers of the world to come. 

This whole scheme of the Gospel of Jesus and its distinction 
from that of the Apostles Cremer emphatically denounces as 
a rationalistic perversion of Christianity. It is a reduction 
which not only eliminates outlived traditions but the very 
objects that are the life of the Christian. “ Reduction,” he 
cries, “ reduction of the grace of God, reduction of our sin, 
reduction of our lost estate, reduction of the redeeming love of 
God, reduction of God’s freedom—nothing but reduction is the 
real gospel to suffer.” He has no room for a separation of the 
Christianity of Jesus from that of the Apostles. In fact we 
are not to be concerned about the Christianity of Jesus. That 
is beyond our reach. Ours is to be forever the Christianity 
of His Apostles. He clearly states his view on this point 
when he says: “Christianity is not the religion which Jesus 
Himself has taught, believed, practiced, but is the religion 
which consists of a personal relation of the believer to Jesus, 
communion with Jesus and as with Him so also with the 
Father. Not the Christianity of Christ but the Christhood of 
Christ is what the New Testament gives us. Christ is offered 
to the world in the apostolic preaching, Christ offers Himself 
in His own preaching.” 

He directly denies the general scheme of Harnack’s defini- 
tion of Christianity in these words: “ Not what He taught, 
nor His words about the infinite worth of the human soul, of 
the indispensable necessity to do the will of the Father in 
heaven, and to walk in that love which hopeth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, endureth all things; not His words about 
the Kingdom of God and the righteousness demanded for it, 
much better and much more difficult than the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees—not any of these is the main 
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thing.” It is rather what Jesus accomplished by His death 
and resurrection, than by His life and teaching, that brought 
Christianity into the world. The keynote of the apostolic 
Gospel is forgiveness of sins. “ The Christianity which God 
consents to offer the world is the forgiveness of sins in the 
blood of Christ, the justification of the sinner in the power 
of the death and resurrection of Christ, the redemption of the 
world through Christ’s death and resurrection. . . . On this 
account the Christianity which we have and should practice 
can only consist in the grateful acceptance of the reconcilia- 
tion, the forgiveness of our sins in the blood of Christ, and in 
the life, struggle and work, loving, ministering and suffering, 
the hoping and waiting in the power of His grace. This and 
nothing else shall be the Christianity for all time.” These 
extracts suffice to show how fundamentally Harnack and 
Cremer differ and yet we believe that they do not exclude each 
other as Cremer implies in the first chapter of his reply. 

Let us summarize in general statements the differences be- 
tween these two men, who represent two tendencies in modern 
theology. Harnack has gathered up in his lectures the con- 
clusions of generations of research by the use of the so-called 
historico-critical method and has attempted to present Chris- 
tianity in such form as to meet the intellectual and spiritual 
demands of students of all faculties in the Berlin University. 
It is a magnificent effort to adjust the Gospel of the Christ to 
the advanced culture of the age. Such an adjustment required 
the surrender of traditional opinions, without necessarily for- 
feiting the essential gospel. There must be prophets who 
interpret the Word of God in university halls as well as in 
mission chapels. Many of his conservative opponents credit 
Harnack with having at least done that much in the interest 
of the Kingdom. 

He, also, represents the class of theologians who consider 
Christianity as a spirit and life, not primarily as a dogma, 
an institution, a ritual, or a law. This life was first lived 
by Jesus, and was by Him communicated to His followers. 
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It took form in institutions, doctrines and customs which 
varied according to the age and environment in which it ex- 
isted. These forms may change, but the life still remains. 
The constantly recurring problems, therefore, is to readjust the 
old gospel to the forms of a new age. The new wine, the ever 
deepening Christian consciousness, needs new wine skins. 
The effort at reconstruction, according to this view, is not a 
result of decay but of larger life. The creeds become inade- 
quate because there is more faith. Theologies grow old be- 
cause there is more truth. 

Cremer, on the other hand, represents the Christianity of 
modern pietism. He cannot be called a confessionalist or an 
institutionalist. He makes Christian experience the measure 
of the Gospel; and not so much the experience of the whole 
Church as of the individual sinner. He says, “ Harnack 
rationalistically abbreviates the Gospel.” Cremer pietistically 
limits it. He makes Christianity a definite experience which 
must be the same for all men. Others of the conservative 
school make it a definite doctrine or institution. All of these 
conceptions differ from the view of Christianity as a life. 
The former conceptions are exclusive and intolerant, mechani- 
cal and unhistorical; the latter are inclusive and tolerant, 
organic and historical. Cremer’s attempt to contrast the two 
theories of Christianity as the faith of Jesus and faith in 
Jesus is an unwarranted antithesis. The one does not exclude 
the other. Through faith in Jesus we are to get the faith of 
Jesus. As we follow Him His God becomes our God and 
His Father becomes our Father. Our age will not limit the 
gospel to a proclamation of forgiveness through His death and 
resurrection, without any practical place for the revelation in 
His life and teachings. Nor will men to-day be willing to 
accept an interpretaion of the Christ life which makes it so 
different from the Christian life, that the Christianity of 
Jesus can not be said to be the Christianity of the Christian. 

True, Cremer accuses Harnack of criticizing the sources 
just as dogmatically as others who do not share his standpoint, 
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only that he, protected by the authority of his great name, 
designates his dogmatical critique historical. But when 
Cremer peremptorily refuses to accept the methods of modern 
historical scholarship, he sets up an individual standard of 
criticism which he can not ask others to accept. Harnack on 
the other hand, applies a universally accepted method in his 
criticism of the gospels and his results must command the 
attention of scholars. Cremer does not in any way recognize 
the claims of modern thought, but simply proclaims the gospel 
as he experienced it without any regard to the difficulties and 
problems which confront the scholarly mind of to-day. 

Cremer, also, fails to recognize that facts of history have 
different value for different personalities. Paul, it is true, 
united the justification of the sinner with the crucifixion and 
resurrection of Christ, yet that does not imply that all the dis- 
ciples attached forgiveness to the fact of the resurrection in the 
same way. Biblical theology now speaks of a Pauline, a 
Petrine, and a Johanine interpretation of the gospel. The 
disciples did not all have Paul’s experience and, therefore, 
their interpretation was not in Paul’s terms. While Cremer’s 
religious experience was of the Pauline type, there are others, 
equally as devout, whose experience is of the Johanine type. 
To limit Christianity to one type of experience is to rob it of 
its richness as exemplified in the great personalities of the 
Apostolic Age. 

Is it not an injustice to Harnack to accuse him of rational- 
izing when he presents as the essentials of Christianity, God 
the Father, Providence, Sonship, the infinite worth of the 
soul? Are these conclusions of a process of reasoning? Are 
they not rather simple faith-concepts which must be accepted 
in the spirit of a child and, when made life principles, do they 
not regenerate the soul? Cremer’s reduction of the Gospel to a 
rather mechanical scheme, by which God’s justice is satisfied 
through death and His power is revealed through resurrection 
merely, is not less rationalistic and far less powerful to gen- 
erate faith and to regenerate the soul. Yet both are revela- 
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tions of a Father’s love and grace and bring the prodigal from 
the far country to the homeland. The probability is that 
Christians, differing as they do by heredity and in environ- 
ment, will never have the same Christian experience. The 
essence of Christianity is not to be found in Christian ex- 
‘perience but in the facts of revelation in the consciousness 
and life of Jesus. He lived in the relation of a Son to His 
Father, of a Brother to his fellowmen and of a Lord over the 
material world. These are the fundamental relations of the 
new life which He revealed in the world. Into these rela- 
tions he brings His followers and from the life thus gen- 
erated there will come experiences as diversified as human 
temperaments and nationalities. Yet the bond of fellowship, 
which binds the saints of all ages and all lands into one com- 
munion, is the life of sonship in the presence of a Father God 
and of brotherhood in the presence of a brother man. 
G. W. R. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE RECOVERY AND RESTATEMENT OF THE GOSPEL. Loran David 
Osborn, Ph.D. Pages 250. The University of Chicago Press. 1903. 
The purpose of this volume is to show that the Gospel of 

Jesus has become obscured during the course of its his- 
torical development, that it is therefore necessary to go 
back of this process in order to recover the Gospel in its purity, 
and furthermore, that it is necessary for this recovered Gospel 
to be restated in terms of modern thought and life. The book 
is true to its title and to its purpose. It deals with results 
rather than with minute discussions. Learned lumber of every 
kind has been vigorously excluded. It presents in a plain, 
broad, compact manner the conclusions reached by the best 
scholarship. Its view-point is that of the modern interpretation 
of Christianity. Seldom does one see the necessity for a new 
theology so convincingly presented, or the simple message of the 
Gospel so clearly defined as in’ these pages. Those who claim 
that the new theology has no evangelical character and force 
will do well to read the chapter on ‘‘the nature and conditions 
of eternal life.’ The book is written in a straightforward style 
that savors of reality. It is a suggestive, stimulating volume 
for both layman and preacher. 

The first part, having for its theme the Recovery of the Gos- 
pel, is an attempt to unravel the historic process. The pre- 
supposition of course is that the unadulterated Gospel of Jesus 
is the final religious reality. The second part has to do with 
the restatement of that Gospel in modern language. It is an 
= at construction on the basis of the New Testament 

ospel. 

Part one has four chapters. The first shows that the dis- 
tinetive peculiarity of the modern spirit in the world of nature, 
of mind and of religion is to gain touch with reality. It will 
not be satisfied with the hypothetical, the traditional, the imagi- 
native or the speculative. The next chapter treats of the 
obscuration of the Gospel in the course of its historical develop- 
ment. The writer shows how the adulteration and radical 
transformation of the Gospel was brought about by Roman and 
Greek influence. The former caused an ecclesiastical trans- 
formation by changing the free company of the disciples into a 
hard-and-fast institution. The Greek influence up to the time 
of Origen brought about a theological transformation by chang- 
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ing the simple faith of the New Testament Gospel into a body 
of philosophical knowledge disguised as Christian theology 
upon the acceptance of which salvation depended. From the 
days of Origen to the Reformation we have only the develop- 
ment of the germ planted in those early centuries. The change 
wrought by Roman influence was disastrous in so far as 
Christendom lost sight of salvation as a living process and 
substituted for it a mechanical process conditioned on cere- 
monialism. But the eclipse of the Gospel due to the Greek 
influence during the formative period of the Church was ‘‘the 
most radical metamorphosis of Christianity that has ever taken 
place.’’ It obscured in large part the personal element in the 
Gospel. The nature of faith was changed from personal trust 
to intellectual assent. The object of faith ceased to be Christ 
and became the creed—a body of knowledge about Christ. 
The personal father of Jesus was changed to a philosophical 
God. In place of the historic Jesus there came the Logos 
doctrine. For Christ’s personal forgiveness there was substi- 
tuted a juridical justification, and for a personal atonement 
wrought by love—which is always personal—there was substi- 
tuted a legal and governmental one. Then, too, the moral 
aspect of the Gospel had been obscured. Religion became a 
matter of intellectual conviction rather than of moral regenera- 
tion. Hence the morality of the Middle Ages. 

The Historical Recovery of the Gospel begins with the days 
of the Reformation, we are told in the third chapter. ‘‘Just as 
the obscuration of the Gospel was not a simple and momentary 
thing, but the result of a long and intricate process of develop- 
ment, so has it been also with the recovery of the Gospel.’’ 
Dr. Osborn’s discussion of the work done toward the Recovery 
of the Gospel by the sixteenth century Reformation, and of 
the work left undone by it, which must be completed by the 
Protestantism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, con- 
stitutes, we think, the finest feature of the book. Nowhere have 
we seen the idea of the completion of Protestantism so clearly 
put in an English volume, though the subject is much dis- 
cussed and written about in Germany. He shows that there 
are three clearly marked periods in the Recovery of the Gospel, 
viz., the Reformation, the Post-Reformation and the nineteenth 
century Reformation. The sixteenth century Reformation was 
not. primarily a theological reformation, but rather a practical 
reform of ecclesiastical and religious abuses. It was a revolt 
against the Roman perversion of Christianity. Only a few 
doctrines were changed then, viz., those which had an immediate 
bearing on the practical issues involved. The work of the 
sixteenth century Reformation therefore was limited. It freed 
the Gospel only from its Roman addition while the older meta- 
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physical Greek obscuration escaped. So in reality Protestant 
theology became the continuation of Catholic theology as this 
had perpetuated Greek philosophy. And here, according to Dr. 
Osborn, was ‘‘the insoluble antinomy of Protestantism’’; its 
fundamental principle was that salvation is by faith in Christ 
alone, and yet it adopted in Post-Reformation theology the 
persistent idea of Catholicism that there is saving efficacy in 
a body of knowledge, or that a certain system of dogmatic 
thought must be accepted if a man is to be an orthodox Chris- 
tian. The history of Protestantism from that day to this is 
the story of the attempted solution of this contradiction. The 
nineteenth century Reformation is as truly a great Reformation 
as was that of the sixteenth century. It is the completion of 
that movement; the theological complement of the practical 
and ecclesiastical Reformation of the sixteenth century. It 
strikes at the Greek transformation of Christianity, as the 
sixteenth century Reformation struck at the Roman trans- 
formation. ‘‘While the sixteenth century Reformation was 
practical, although with theological implications, the new Re- 
formation is theological but destined to have far-reaching 
practical results.’’ 

What was the original Gospel? is the question answered by 
the fourth chapter. The recovered Gospel of the New Testa- 
ment is found to be a religious message, not a new body of 
knowledge constituting a revealed philosophy. It deals with 
the historical Jesus and men’s trust and allegiance to Him as 
the one who brings them into vital touch with the forces of 
the spiritual life that have their source in God, and so assures 
them of the blessings of salvation. He defines the Gospel as 
‘*the glad news of salvation from sin and its consequences, this 
salvation consisting in eternal life, mediated from God to men 
by Jesus Christ, and expressing its social relations in a king- 
dom of God.’’ 

The Restatement of the Gospel is the theme of the last hun- 
dred pages of the book. The writer makes a clear distinction 
between the Gospel and theology. The Gospel is the subject- 
matter of theology. It is the life of which theology is the ex- 
pression in terms of thought. Theology cannot save sinners; 
it cannot produce spiritual life. Yet it has its value. There 
is constant need for theological statement. Christianity must 
express itself fully to thought. The right of theological re- 
statement is as clear and valid as the original right of state- 
ment. There is need for such restatement at the present time 
because theology is being expressed in terms of obsolete cul- 
ture which are meaningless and unsatisfactory to an increasing 
number of people; because the scientific study of the New 
Testament and of Church History has produced a large body 
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of new knowledge; because many of the old statements fail 
to do justice to the essential truths of Christianity; and finally 
oe ma the real great need of religion is a distinctive Protestant 
theology. 

Dr. Osborn ventures a suggested theological restatement. As 
all writers on the subject he finds the constructive part of the 
work the more difficult. His outline however is well wrought. 
His starting point is the governing position of Jesus Christ 
in theology. The consciousness of Jesus is to furnish the rul- 
ing conceptions for theology. ‘‘Our business therefore is to 
find what Jesus’ thought is—his thought about God, the world, 
and man; about sin and salvation; about how we are to live 
in our social relations; about everything that pertains to 
human interests.’’ From this view-point he develops in terms 
of modern thought and culture the idea of the mission and 
person of Jesus; God as the author and source of eternal life; 
man the recipient of eternal life; the nature, law, progress and 
consummation of the Kingdom of God. Such a book returning, 
as it does, to the first principles of the Gospel will not only 
stimulate thought but will help its readers religiously. 

H. M. J. Kune. 


Tue BIBLE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: Eight Lectures. By J. Estlin 
am, M.A., Lecturer on the History of Religion, Manchester 


ege, Oxford. New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 512 pages. 

Price, $3.50. 

The lectures in this volume were delivered in various Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Welsh towns during the years 1900-1903. 
“‘Their object was to awaken the interest of Christians of all 
Churches in the modern study of the sacred books of their 
religion, by sketching the history of the processes of investi- 
gation, and indicating some of the results which have been 
so far attained.’’ They are presented in a simple and enter- 
taining style, and yet, coming from an Oxford professor, their 
facts, data, and general statements carry with them the weight 
of authority. The writer has the faculty of interweaving 
os dates and facts without making the narrative dull and 

eless. 

The subjects discussed are the following: The Struggle for 
Freedom of Inquiry; The Revised Version; Changed Views of 
the Law; Changed Views of Prophecy; The Gospels and the 
Early: History of Christianity; The First Three Gospels; 
The Fourth Gospel; The Bible and the Church. The first and 
last lectures are general in their character. In the first lecture 
we have a rapid survey of the changes in the conceptions of 
religion during the nineteenth century and of the struggle for 
a more liberal attitude in regard to biblical study. The views 
of the Bible in the eighteenth century as held by the Super- 
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naturalists and by the Rationalists; the changes which came 
in with Schleiermacher and with the German critics; how 
their methods and results were accepted in England in the 
‘*Essays and Reviews’’ and by Bishop Colenso on the Penta- 
teuch; these various movements are presented in a most in- 
structive manner. In the last lecture we find a general esti- 
mate of the results of critical biblical study and their relations 
to the faith and life of the Church. The author is in sym- 
pathy with the historico-critical method, yet he does not at- 
tempt to advance any theories of his own. He seeks rather to 
trace the history of theories, some of which have become de- 
funct and others have been generally accepted. 

The titles of the intervening six lectures cover the great 
biblical questions, which have been raised in the last century 
and are still the center of discussion. In the Old Testament 
he shows how literary and then historical criticism was ap- 
plied to its books on the presupposition that they were litera- 
ture like any other ancient writings. Such a test of the 
biblical literature at once affected the traditional theories of 
their authorship, time of composition, and integrity. Various 
documents were found combined in the Pentateuch as well 
as in the historical books. These new views of their origins 
changed naturally, to some extent, the interpretation of their 
contents. We get, accordingly, new histories of Israel, 
notable among which was the history by Welhausen. The 
same method is pursued in the presentation of the various 
views of prophecy, from the old dictation theory to the present 
historical interpretation. 

The many intricate problems, which have arisen in the 
study of the Gospels, the Synoptists and John, are sketched 
in the order of their origin and according to the men and 
schools who advanced them. For the purpose of finding one’s 
bearings in the maze of modern hypotheses and critical theories, 
these lectures are the most readable and satisfactory that we 
have yet found. Some work of this kind is indispensable for 
the pastor or student, if he desires to discuss the questions of 
the hour with any show of intelligence. So many men con- 
demn the critical study of the Scriptures without having the 
least conception of its origin, purpose, and results. They 
constitute themselves little protestant Popes and with a 
magisterial wave of the hand brush aside any argument, how- 
ever well substantiated by undeniable facts, as so much 
rationalism, error, and infidelity. One cannot but feel that 
even such infallible authorities might get some information by 
the careful perusal of the historic accounts of biblical investi- 
gation contained in these lectures. We commend it both to 
ministers and laymen; for the latter the lectures were orig- 
inally prepared. Grorce W. Ricwarps, D.D. 











